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February. 
a ee 
The snow is on the mountain, 
The frost is on the vale, 
The ice hangs over the fountain, 
The storm rides on the gale. 
The sun shines not so brightly 
Through the dark murky skies, 
The nights grow longer—nightly, 
And thus the winter dies, 
Tuomas J. OUSELEY. 
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AGDER- AGRI, 


February is often one of the most variable and 
uncertain of months. It is either the end of winter 
or the beginning of spring, and work must be 
adapted to either. Engage farm labor early. It 
must be a small farm, or a poorly managed one, 
that cannot find profitable work for a good man 
the year round. It pays to keep a good man.... 
Because many of the new implements are over- 
praised, the intelligent farmer should not close his 
eyes to those that are of real value. He should ex- 
amine each one carefully. While he does not want 
many that are offered with great praises, there are 
some really time and labor-saving appliances that 
he cannot afford to be without. Progressive farm- 
ing does not consist in adopting every new thing 
that is offered ; this course is as unreasonable as 
that of the old fogy who rejects anything because 
itis new. Procure tools and implements in time. 

> 
Live Stock Notes, 

If a rough inventory, or rather estimate, made 
on the middle or fourteenth of the month, shows 
that of the stock of grain, hay, and fodder gener- 
ally provided for the winter, one-half still re- 
mains, there need be no anxiety that there is not 
sufficient to take the stock through the winter. 
Though the almanac shows that the winter is well 
nigh spent, it will be many a long day before the 
grass will give a bite, or the rye sown last fall can be 
fed, and economy in feeding will still be needed.... 
Early lambs are profitable, and none should be lost 
for lack of care; a warm stable and plenty of roots 
will conduce to the comfort and health of the ewes. 
If the lamb is very weak and feeble at first, do not 
allow it to get chilled; nursing and care will often 
save an apparently hopeless case, and at the same 
time save money for the owner.....The length of 
time a cow should go dry will depend much upon 
the breed and the animal. It is hardly possible to 
dry off some cows. Four weeks is regarded as long 
enough for any cow to go dry. 

> 
Orchard and Fruit Garden. 

Much useful work can be done here, if not with 
the hands, with the brain. Still the hands may be 
profitably employed in caring for what we have— 
saw off the stubs left by broken branches, and 
cover the wounds with thick paint or melted graft- 
ing wax. Cut cions, if not already done. Young 
trees need protecting from mice and rabbits, and 
staked against injury from heavy winds. All trees 
should be examined for eygs of the tent caterpillar, 
which are glued in a band near the ends of the 
twigs. These may be readily seen against the sky 





on a dull day. Cut off and burn. Consider if it 
will be profitable to plant more trees, shrubs, or 
vines. If this is decided in the affirmative, make 
a list of the kinds and numbers needed, and order 
them early. 
ee 
Kitchen and Market Garden. 

If one’s farm is within a few miles of the market 
of a large city or apopulous manufacturing village, 
before deciding upon the plans for the coming sea- 
son he should consider if the land is paying its best 
returns. Usually one cannot afford to raise wheat 
and Indian corn on a farm so located. An acre in 
early or late cabbages will bring in more than sey- 
eral acres of corn.... Lettuce, radishes, and all other 
kinds of early ‘‘truck,”’ sell rapidly in a factory 
village, but the grower must take them to market 
himself. Study the wants of the market and sow 
and plant to meet the demands. Study the seeds- 
men’s catalogues and order early. Those who gar- 
den for amusement will do well to try a few of the 
“novelties ”’ that are offered each year, for instruc- 
tion, but plant always or sow the main crops with 
kinds that have been tested. Where there is no 
hot-bed in which to start the seeds, and forward 
the plants of early cabbages, tomatoes, and other 
things with which earliness is desirable, much 
may be done with window boxes. 

> 
Greenhouse and Window Plants, 

The increasing power of the sun will be seen in 
the increased growth and in the bloom of the 
plants, and the greenhouse and window should be 
bright with flowers. From the same cause the 
growth of insects will be promoted, and call for 
activity on the part of the grower. The new ten- 
der growth, on many plants, presents a tempting 
place for the green-fly, or plant-louse, to attach 
itself, and an abundance of these will be found 
ready to avail themselves of this tempting openine. 
In the greenhouse, fumigation, by burning tobacco 
stems, or other cheap forms of tobacco, will keep 
the “‘ fly ’’ (which is not a fly, but an aphis) in com- 
plete subjection. This insect also infests the win- 
dow plants, and unless they can be smoked by 
placing them in a bath-room, tobacco must be 
applied in some other form. An infusion, about 
the color of tea, may be freely sprinkled on the 
infected plants, which should afterwards be show- 
ered abundantly with clear water. A bath-tub or 
a large kitchen sink is a convenient place for such 
operations. Do not forget that faithful hand pick- 
ing and frequent showering, as well as washing 
the leaves of Ivy and other smooth-leaved plants, 
will do much towards keeping all in a healthy 
condition, 

Se 
Bee Notes for February. 

Bees properly cared for during the latter fall 
months, and placed into winter quarters in good 
condition, require little attention during winter. 
A cellar that is used for storing vegetables and fruits 
will not serve well as a winter repository for bees. 
The cellar, or cave rather, should be free from any 
disturbance whatever. Perfect quiet and even tem- 
perature are necessary. Light should be excluded 
at all times, and the entrance should be double, 
so that the light will not strike the bees when 
the place is entered. If acolony has become af- 
fected with dysentery, which condition can be de- 
tected by the loud roaring so well known to apia- 
rists, it should be removed at once to a separate 
apartment, constructed for the purpose. A little 
water given such colonies will sometimes quict 
them. If not, the only remedy is to set them out 
the first day that is warm enough for them to fly. 
We prefer to winter bees on their summer stands 
in chaff hives. It involves much less trouble and 
loss. But little attention is required, except to be 
watchful when the bees are likely to take a flight. 
The entrances should be well opened and cleansed. 
Bees should be prevented from flying, if possible, 


while the ground is covered with snow. Shading 
the entrance will tend to keep them in. If this 


fails the snow may be shoveled up around the en- 
trance. This will hold them in check until the 
snow is fairly gone, when they may be liberated. 
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THE ROUND-HEADED APPLE-TREE BORER. 


A. 8S. FULLER. 
—~> 


Many thousands of young trees are annually destroyed by the 
Common Round-headed Apple-tree Borer, Saperda bivittata, of 
the orchardists, and yet this great loss is all due to negligence. 
The parent of the borer named is a handsome long-horn beetle, 
nearly an inch long, the upper side of the body being marked with 
two longitudinal white stripes between three of brown; the other 
parts of the body and legs are white. This beetle usually appears 
in spring, about the same time that apple trees come into full bloom. 
They fly at night, hiding during the daytime, consequently are 
rarely seen about the orchard, except by persons who know where 
to look for their hiding places. The female beetle deposits her eggs 
on the stems of the trees near the ground, where the bark has been 
shaded and become soft, thereby facilitating the entrance of the 
young grubs so soon as they are hatched from the eggs. The grubs 
bore through the bark and into the sap-wood, where they remain 
feeding for three or four years before reaching maturity, and 
emerge as full-grown winged beetles. When these grubs have once 
entered the tree, it is quite evident that no outward applications of 
insecticides will reach them, and they must be cut out with a knife, 
gouge, or some similar instrument, if they are to be destroyed at 
all. The presence of the grubs in a tree can usually be detected by 
the sawdust-like excrements which they push out of their burrows 
while feeding. It is better, however, to prevent the entrance of the 
grubs than to be obliged to severely wound the tree by cutting them 
out. The grubs usually take an upward direction from the point of 
entrance, but sometimes they will go across the grain of the wood, 
and in this case nearly or quite girdle a young tree. 

The best time to cut out the grubs is in the fall, for at this sea- 
son those hatched in spring or early summer have not penetrated to 
any considerable depth into the solid wood, and are therefore 
readily found and destroyed. To prevent the beetles depositing 
their eggs in the bark of the trees, it is only necessary to wrap the 
base of the stems with strips of bass bark, tar paper, cloth, or even 
common brown paper, after which the outside should be painted 
with gas tar applied while hot. The wrappings should extend down 
two or three inches below the surface of the soil, and extend up the 
stem for a foot or more. A few hours’ work given to wrapping the 
trees with some such materials as these named will usually prevent 
loss from the attacks of borers. The trees, however, should be ex- 
amined every spring after removing the wrappings, for the purpose 
of destroying any grubs that have found a lodgment in the tree, 
after which the old wrappings should be replaced or new ones pro- 
vided. Washing the stems of trees with soft soap at the time the 
beetles are about and laying their eggs is often recommended, and 
while it must be admitted that such applications are beneficial in 
destroying the recently-deposited eggs and repelling the beetles. still, 
they are soon washed off by rains, and are but temporary in effect. 


<> 


FARM RECORDS AND ACCOUNTS. 
D. D. T. MOORE. 
ee 

American farmers have the reputation of being progressive and 
fully abreast of the times in most matters pertaining to their occu- 
pation, yet they are deficient in some things of essential importance. 
How many of them, even in this age of advancement—with the aid 
of rural books and journals, and the advantages for information 
furnished by farmers’ clubs and institutes, as well as by the instruc- 
tive and elevating Grange—are fully posted as to their financial 
condition? Is it not proverbial that most ruralists are notably slack 
in the matter of keeping accounts?—that more depend upon mem- 
ory, or chalked figures on shingles and barn doors, or pencilings on 
loose slips of paper, than upon a reliable set of books or evena 
memorandum of receipts and expenditures? This may seem a 
rough implication, but we fear it is as true as it is lamentable. And 
if we are correct in our inference or conclusion, it is in order for 
those interested to look into the matter and ‘‘ reform it altogether,” 
or so far as possible, at a season when active farm operations are 
about to be inaugurated. 

The shrewd business man is careful to keep such an account of 
his transactions that he can readily ascertain the state of his affairs 
at the close of one year and opening of another, and whether profit 
or loss has been the result of his operations. And what the mer- 
chant, manufacturer or other business man does in this regard may 
wisely and profitably be done by the agriculturist. Asa rule, the 





farmer who keeps an account of his doings is successful in his oper: 
ations, 


If he does this, he not only knows the exact state of his 








financial affairs, but is fully advised as to the condition of his crops, 
live stock, farm and its appurtenances. The man who carefully 
notes down the cost of each crop and the receipts therefrom is ena- 
bled to decide as to the profit or loss, and also to arrive at some defi- 
nite conclusion as to where he has erred in management. 

Every farmer is to a great extent a manufacturer, and ought to 
keep a record of his operations. This is the key to success in any 
business. But the soil-tiller should attend to some other matters in 
connection with his accounts. A map of his farm, with each field 
numbered, and its size, quality of soil, etc., specified, will be a great 
aid in keeping track of the year’s transactions. How many farmers 
have such a guide and convenience? And how many kept such 
memoranda in 1887 as will enable them to tell the expense of 
each crop grown? And how about the domestic animals? If you 
keep cows, what have they paid you per head in the aggregate? 
And what of the sheep, swine, and even the chickens? How much 
did each contribute to your income, and which was the most profit- 
able? Those who can answer these pertinent questions must be 
well advised in regard to their financial position, and need no ad- 
monition ; but we fear many are utterly unable to give any detailed 
account of their farming operations, or whether the balance is on 
the right or wrong side of the ledger. It is needless to say that 
such management would soon wreck almost any commercial enter- 
prise, and hence the frequent complaint that “‘ farming don’t pay ” 
is not surprising. What we write is intended to be suggestive 
rather than admonitory. Keep an accurate account of your doings, 
and you will not only be wiser but ere long richer in consequence. 
In fact, resolve that you will know how you stand at the close of 
1888, whoever may meantime have been elected President of the 
Republic or Governor of your Commonwealth. 


PEACH GROWING IN NEW ENGLAND. 
WM. CLIFT (TIMOTHY BUNKER), 
eS 

In the early part of this century peaches were about as common 
as apples in southern New England, and as easily raised. Every 
one who had enterprise enough to plant the stones, and to give 
them room in the garden, had them. Careless culture, ignorance 
of the wants of the tree, and indifference to the attacks of its ene- 
mies, led almost to their extermination in the middle of the century. 
In later years, the establishment of agricultural and horticultural 
societies, and their fairs and meetings, the great increase of agri- 
cultural journals in number and circulation, and the establishment 
of large nurseries for the propagation and dissemination of fruit 
trees, has rescued the peach from its temporary oblivion. Connec- 
ticut is beginning to be supplied at the city and village markets 
with peaches as fair and as good as those raised in Delaware, and 
the trees are much longer lived. It is estimated that four 
thousand baskets of choice peaches were marketed in the city 
of Meriden in 1886, from within six miles of that market, rang- 
ing in price net, from seventy-five cents to two dollars a basket, 
while twenty-five cents to fifty cents is about all they usually 
realize in Delaware. 

Goop Stock.—This is the first essential in successful peach 
growing, whether in field or garden culture. The trees can be 
grown, indeed, by planting the pits from indifferent fruit, such as 
the market affords, but this will not give satisfaction. We have 
large nurserymen in almost all our Northern States who have devoted 
years to the study of peaches and other fruits, who have invested 
their capital and have experimented widely, and gained knowled:-e 
which no cultivator who wants good fruits can afford to forego. 
In certain districts in Tennessee and other Southern States, the 
peach grows in perfection. Nurserymen plant mainly peach stones 
gathered from these districts, and they bud the young trees in their 
first year with the varieties that are best in quality, and best suited 
to a northern climate. These trees are furnished in any desired 
quantity, and cheaper than almost any other of the large fruits. 
It is economy to patronize your reliable nurseryman. 

LOCATION OF THE PEACH ORCHARD.—The peach is more partic- 
ular about its soil than other fruit trees. The soil must be well 
drained naturally, or by tile. If the soil be well drained, it must 
not be too rich. This would induce too luxuriant growth in the 
early years of the tree, and too early bearing for permanent useful- 
ness. When the trees reach the condition of bearing full crops, the 
soil may be enriched to meet the emergency. With a southern 
exposure, in our Northern States, the tree blossoms too early to 
escape the late frosts. Hill-tops with a slope to the north are found 
to be the best location for peach orchards in the New England States. 
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THE COMING PERCHERON HORSE. 
A. B. ALLEN. 
a 


Previous to the introduction of railroads in France, the Perche- 
ron horse was usually bred from fifteen and a half to sixteen and 
a half hands high, and weighed from thirteen to fifteen hundred 
pounds. Those of a medium size, and of the best action and speed, 
were used for the diligence (the French stage coach), while those 
heavier and of less speed were retained for farm work and town 
and city drays. The speed of the diligence horse averaged eight 
miles per hour, while some choicer ones, selected for private use, 
could be put up when required toa faster gait, say ten to twelve 
miles per hour, attached to the gentleman’s carriage. After a few 
years’ importations of the above sizes into the United States, a de- 
mand for larger ones sprung up, like the Scotch Clydesdale and the 
English Shire horse ; and to meet this change, the French have in- 
creased the hight of many of the Percherons now to seventeen and 
eighteen hands, and the weight to eighteen hundred and two thou- 
sand pounds. 

The French government authorities have thoroughly investi- 
gated this subject, and report adversely to the increase of size and 
weight in the Percheron horse, saying that it is carrying the thing 
to an unfortunate extreme; for what is gained in size is lost in ac- 
tivity, speed, pluck, and endurance. It is to be hoped our importers 
will pay attention to this decision, and go back hereafter to the old 
style of medium size, etc. For larger and slower-moving horses, it 
is better to cross the borders of France into Flanders for them, or 
continue the importation of the English Shire and the Scotch Clydes- 
dale. These last are more suitable for the city dray, and medium 
sized Percherons for farm and road work. The latter requires 
quicker movement in the walk and trot, and these gaits should not 
be neglected in breeding, as much more work is got from them dur- 
ing the day, while the horse thus bred is less fatigued by it than 
those of slower action. They are hardy, docile, small consumers of 
food for their size, not liable to disease, and quite enduring—in fact, 
perhaps the very best sort of horses for the farm, and also for such 
road work as teaming and ordinary driving, when an extra fast 
movement is not required, as is the case in the American trotter. 
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CAN WE GROW OUR OWN SUGAR ?—II. 


JOSEPH HARRIS. 


— 


The cane is the sugar plant of the South; the beet the sugar plant 
of the North. In Louisiana the sugar plantations lie alongside the 
Mississippi river. The overflow from the river for thousands of years 
has deposited an annual dressing of sediment along the banks, until 
at the present time the land is higher near the river than it is further 
back. Artificial embankments are also constructed to keep the 
water of the river from submerging the plantations. The drainage 
of the land is not towards the river, but towards the swamps that 
lie about a mile back from the river. In many cases, embankments 
are made along the edge of the swamp, and all the numerous ditches 
which drain the plantation are brought to a point, where the water 
is pumped by steam out of the plantation intothe swamp. This 
reclaimed land is undoubtedly very rich, and the warm climate, 
and clean and skillful cultivation, induce an enormous growth of 
cane. Many of the plantations are now in the hands of men who, 
it is claimed, are among the most enterprising, energetic, skillful 
and scientific of all soil-cultivators to be found in the world. It is 
a fact that they have stood the great decline in the price of sugar 
by the introduction of better varieties of cane, better methods of 
culture, and better processes of manufacture. 

If the farmers of Germany can produce sugar from beets and 
send it to this country, and pay a duty of about two and a half 
cents per pound, besides freight and commissions, cannot we pro- 
duce it as long as we have this two and a half cents per pound pro- 
tection? We are asking for nothing new. We simply want our 
farmers to understand the situation. We are fully convinced they 
can grow all the sugar we require and make money by so doing ; 
and, if it is made from beets, the growth of the beets, and the nec- 
essary manure and thorough cultivation, will enrich our farms and 
enable us to grow larger and more profitable crops of other agricul- 
tural and horticultural products. It is an old proverb in Germany, 
“The more beets the more wheat.” 

We say nothing against sorghum. In fact the American Agri- 
culturist, thirty years ago, not only called attention to sorghum, or 








the then so-called ‘‘ Chinese sugar-cane,” but gratuitously distributed 
the seed to its readers ; and the writer, twenty-five years ago, made 
and published a series of carefully-conducted experiments on sor- 
ghum with superphosphates, ashes, plaster, sulphate of ammonia, 
etc. We weighed the cut from each plot and took duplicate twenty- 
five pound samples of the cane from each differently manured plot 
and sent them to Prof. 8. W. Johnson of Yale College. We had no 
experiment stations in those days, and the war soon gave us other 
things to think about besides sugar making and scientific agricul- 
ture. We mention these facts to show that we have no prejudice 
against sorghum. It must be admitted, however, that sugar making 
from sorghum is still in its experimental stage, while sugar from 
beets is made in such quantities as to seriously affect the markets 
of the world and to reduce the price to a lower point than ever 
before known in this century. 

The American people are the greatest sugar eaters in the world. 
Our population is already sixty millions and is increasing with 
astonishing rapidity. Our wealth is increasing with still greater 
rapidity, and our credit is nnbounded. There is no lack of capital, 
and there need be no lack of labor. When sugar-beet factories are 
established, and farmers are growing thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of acres of beets, those who have been accustomed to this 
work in Europe will be attracted here; in fact they are already here 
and would be glad to engage in their old employment. ‘But, as a 
matter of fact, the farmer who devotes part of his land to the 
growth of beets for sugar will not need such a large addition to 
the number of his men as might be supposed. Drawing the roots 
to the factory will necessitate the keeping of more horses on the 
farm, but this, with the cash received from the beets, will be an 
advantage rather than a drawback. Our seasons are so short that 
we need more horses for plowing and preparing the land in the 
spring and at other times when there are no beets to draw to the 
factory. With plenty of horses we can plow our land more fre- 
quently and keep it clean and in fine, mellow condition. We can 
push the work forward rapidly, and do it at the right time and 
do it thoroughly. 

It is not necessary at this time to discuss the practical details of 
growing beets for sugar. Written directions for growing beets are 
useful only to those who are actually engaged in the work. One 


- year’s experience in growing a crop will prove of more value than 


a cart load of literature, however minute and scientific it may be. 
We would, therefore, suggest that all our readers who would like 
to see a beet-sugar factory started in their neighborhood, should 
grow an acre or more of beets or mangel wurzels this year, and thus 
get acquainted with the crop. 

We particularly want to see sugar factories started in the older 
settled sections of the country. Say in New England, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio, Michigan and In- 
diana, as well as Maryland, Delaware and Virginia. We want to 
see beet sugar made in these States not only because it will prove, 
as we belicve, highly and directly profitable, but because we can 
well afford to buy commercial fertilizers for the crop of beets, and 
this, with the improved cultivation necessary to grow the beets, 
will enrich our land and greatly increase the yield of wheat, pota- 
toes, barley, oats, rye, corn, grass, clover, etc. 

It has been said that sorghum is more likely to become the 
American sugar plant than beets, because our farmers, being accus- 
tomed to the cultivation of corn, take more naturally to sorghum 
than to beets. They underrate the intelligence, skill, enterprise and 
adaptability of the American farmer, and they forget that for one 
who has grown sorghum there are a hundred that have grown 
beets. Every farmer grows beets in the garden; and any one who 
can grow beets in the garden can grow beets in the field. It will be 
a good thing for us all when we extend the area of our gardens and 
introduce garden culture on the farm. The fact, too, seems to be 
overlooked that we have thousands and tens of thousands of good 
German and Swedish farmers in the United States who know all 
about the cultivation of beets. 

There is another important point which is worth thinking about. 
Our farmers, in many sections, know all about the methods of dry- 
ing apples and other fruit. We have cheap and easily managed 
evaporators, and they are becoming more numerous every year. 
We think it will be found that beets for sugar can be evaporated 
at comparatively little expense, and the partially dried slices of 
beet ean be sent any needed distance to the large sugar factories. 
And as the dried beets will keep, the factories can run the year 
round, and not, as now, only for a few weeks. This will-be a great 
saving of capital. And as the evaporators can be on the farm or 
near it, the expense of carting the beets will be greatly reduced. 
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LEWIS F. ALLEN. 
os 

Hon. Lewis F. Allen, whose portrait we present herewith, is a 
brother of Mr. A. B. Allen, the founder of the American Agricul- 
turist, and has from the first been a frequent contributor to its 
pages. In forwarding the sketch of the accompanying engraving 
Mr. Lewis F. Allen writes us: ‘‘The likeness I send with this is 
a very rough one, taken in ordinary working clothes and an old 
hat. It is scarcely suitable to present to my old friends of the 
American Agriculturést. But you people have such a propensity for 
showing off the old farmers that I suppose you will have your own 
way about it. Ihave nothing to say about myself worth noting, save 
that I have been a frequent writer in the American Agriculturist 
from its beginning. I have bred Shorthorn cattle for upwards of 
forty years, and Devon cattle and Southdown sheep for more than 
thirty years, on my six hundred acre farm on Grand Island. For 
the last five or six years I 
have carried on a success- 
ful butter dairy with grade 
Guernsey cows, preferring 
that class of dairy stock to 
any others. During the 
last summer I have sold 
off one-half of my farm for 
suburban building lots, and 
at the age of eighty-seven 
have chosen to retire from 
active work. The farm is 
four miles from and in 
plain sight of my home in 
Buffalo.”—Mr. Allen pro- 
jected and for many 
years edited and published 
the ‘‘ American Shorthorn 
Herd - book.” His great 
work on ‘‘American Cat- 
tle,” of which a revised 
and enlarged edition was 
published by us last year, 
has always been regarded 
as the standard authority 
on the subject. He is also 
the author of a work on 
“‘Rural Architecture,” and 
a co-laborer with his 
brother in other books re- 
lating to rural life. He has 
likewise been a member 
of the State Legislature, | 
President of the New York 
State Agricultural Society, 
and of the Western New 
York Dairymen’s Associa- 
tion. His residence in Buf- 








cate, each party to it having a copy. An oral lease is almost sure to 
lead to disputes. Its terms may be misunderstood at the time, and 
misunderstandings will arise as memory fades. The law is partial 
to written evidence, because a man corsiders more what he writes 
than what he speaks. All such papers should be carefully and 
neatly written ; the best lawyer we ever knew would not allow a 
word to be interlined in, or a letter to be erased from any paper pre- 
pared in his office. 


WHAT ONE FARMERS’ CLUB DID. 


PROF. CHAS. E. BESSEY, NEB. 





The Lancaster County, Nebraska, Farmers’ Club met regularly 
once a month during the year 1887. The meetings were held at the 
homes of the members, usually in some shady grove, where seats 
and tables were provided, the latter for refreshments, which were 

brought by the members 

— : =| in great abundance. When 
the cool weather of the 
fall came on, the meetings 
were held indoors, the 
parlor of some large farm- 
house being used for the 
purpose. The last meeting 

| for the year took place on 
the 22d of December, in 

| the rooms of the botanical 
| department of the State 

University. Arrangements 

had previously been made 
| to have this meeting some- 
| what different from the 
preceding ones. In the 
botanical laboratory fif- 
teen compound micro- 
scopes were placed upon 
| convenient tables. Those 
on one side of the room 
contained specimens of the 
rusts and smuts of grain, 
and the fungi which pro- 
duce leaf- and twig- blight. 
On the other side were in- 
struments of very high 
powers containing care- 
fully made preparations 
showing the germs (bac- 
teria) which produce ‘“‘ hog 
cholera” (swine plague), 
authrax, and ‘Texas 
fever,” besides other ob- 
jects, such as the trichina 
in porkand in human mus- 
cle, the parasite in ‘‘ meas- 
ly” pork which produces 
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falo, N. Y., is a stately old Bae 
mansion overlooking the 
Niagara River, where he 
has lived ever since 1836. Here his nephew, Grover Cleveland, 
now President of the United States, was for a time a member of 
his household, and it has always been the residence of a cordial and 
genial hospitality. At the Dairy Show in New York last May, Mr. 
Allen was present as an exhibitor. His form, stalwart and erect 
under the weight of eighty-seven years, attracted much attention. 
It is such men who have aided in giving the American Agriculturist 
the position it holds in the van of agricultural journalism. 

An Important Legal Point.—Farmers should know that in many 
of the States an oral lease of real estate for a period longer than a 
year is void; and that in construing the law the courts hold that 
when an oral lease of real estate for one year is made, and the term 
does not begin at the time the lease is made, the lease is void. For 
example, on January 30, A. orally leases B. land for one year from 
February ist following. Here a day intervenes between the time of 
the making of the lease, and the beginning of the term, and the lease 
is void. No amount of oral evidence can make it good. If the year 
dated from January 30, giving B. immediate possession of the land, 
it would be good. However, it would ‘be better to have the lease 
put in writing, and it should be carefully written, every condition 
being fully and accurately stated. Let the lease be made in dupli- 
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tape- worm, etc. Upon 
three tables near the en- 
trance to the room were skillfully-made dissections showing the 
appearance to the naked eye of the different organs of the pig when 
affected by hog cholera. 

At half-past one, the president of the Club called the meeting 
to order, and after warning the members against certain tree-ped- 
dlers who now infest this county, he read his annual address, in 
which he urged every farmer to keep himself informed on all mat- 
ters pertaining to agricultural progress, by the reading of good 
papers and books. Dr. Billings, of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station of the State University, then talked upon hog cholera, its 
nature, cause, and prevention, illustrating his lecture by means of 
numerous alcoholic specimens, which were passed through the 
audience for inspection. Afterward all adjourned to the labora- 
tory, where the lecturer explained his various preparations to the 
members, who crowded around him, and asked many questions 
which evinced their deep interest. After a time spent in going 
from microscope to microscope, where attendants (from the science 
classes of the University) were waiting to explain the nature of the 
specimens, the Club adjourned, feeling that the afternoon had been 
one full of instruction and profit. It had been, in fact, a school, in 
which the pupils were grown men from their farms, often gray- 
headed, but all as eager to learn as if they were school-boys still. 
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HABITS AND CULTURE OF THE CAT-FISH. 
SETH GREEN. 

The common cat-fish, which is also called ‘ bull-head,” and is 
likewise known in some sections as the ‘‘ horned pout,” ‘‘ bull pout” 
and ‘‘ minister,” is one of the most valuable food fishes for the 
masses that is found in the Northern and Eastern States, and 
is considered by many people, from a gastronomic point of view, to 
be the equal of most any of our fresh-water fishes, when properly 
prepared and cooked. In regard to their culture, they are probably 
about the easiest fish to increase of any of our fresh water species, 
inasmuch as they will, if given the proper facilities for so doing, re- 
produce themselves without any outside aid further than protection 
during their spawning season. The great difficulty in attempting to 
keep them in small waters is that they breed so rapidly that there is 
not sufficient food for them, and the consequence is that they will 
grow to a few inches in length, and never get any larger unless re- 
moved or thinned out. 

Their manner of breeding is as follows: After they have paired 
off, either about the latter part of June or early in July, they exca- 
vate a hole, usually in the side of the bank, but sometimes in the 
marl on the bottom. This hole, or sort of miniature cave, is about 
two feet across and some seven or eight inches deep. In this the 
female casts her spawn, which is fertilized by the male, and the sed- 
iment is fanned from them by the tail and fins of the parent fish. 
The eggs hatch in about five days, and the young are cared for and 
taught to feed by the mother, until they are old enough to find their 
own food. One pair will raise, I should estimate, from five hundred 
to one thousand young. It is by reason of the care and protection 
afforded the fry. by their parents, as above described, that they are 
able to increase so rapidly. 

If they were to be bred for market, I should advise that large 
ponds be made of about an acre in extent, having a depth of about 
six feet in the center and sloping gradually up to the edges, the 
bottom being all mud. The idea of having a good depth in the cen- 
ter is so they will have a deep hole to settle into in the winter where 
there would be no danger of the water freezing solid to the bottom, 
and thereby killing them. After the adult fish have got through 
breeding and caring for their young, say in the month of August, 
the young should be netted out by means of a fine meshed seine, 
made of strong mill netting, and placed in another pond. An old 
pond is much better than a new one, for the reason that it contains 
much more food. The idea is to keep them spread out thin enough 
so that they will all find plenty of food. They will eat any kind of 
animal matter, and their natural food consists of worms, insects 
and larve of flies, such as are found on muddy bottoms. The fish 
under favorable circumstances grow rapidly, and should be ready 
for the market when they are three years old. The water supply 
for the ponds need be only sufficient to keep up a uniform depth 
by making up for the inevitable loss by the natural evaporation. 

Australian Mutton.—We note that the exporters of mutton to Eng- 
land are greatly disappointed latterly at the low prices obtained for 
it there. Many thousand carcases were sent in refrigerators from 
Australia during the last twelve months, the loss on a considerable 
number of which put an end to one large company’s shipments, and 
others realized only four to five cents net per pound on the carcases. 
The former price leaves no profit, and the latter is little encourage- 
ment for further shipments. Still we do not learn whether any 
refrigerator company intends to continue exportations now, or wait 
for a rise in the English market before doing so. It would be advis- 
able, undoubtedly, to greatly lessen exportations till a higher price 
is offered for Australian mutton. 











Comparative Crop Figures.—Austria and Hungary have a popu- 
lation of about 38,000,000. The average wheat crop for the last six- 
teen years was 116,500,000 bushels; the average import of wheat 
and flour was 5,700,000 bushels ; the average export 9,000,000. The 
crop of 1887 is estimated at 177,000,000 bushels. For the last six 
years the crop has averaged 148,000,000 bushels. The Australasian 
wheat crop for last year is 25,000,000 bushels. The average annual 
wheat export from Australasia for the last five years was about 12,000,- 
000 bushels. For the year 1887, less three weeks, British India ex- 
ported 28,000,000 bushels of wheat—a decrease of 12,000,000 for the 
corresponding period of 1886. One-half the total export was to 
Great Britain. For the last six months of 1887, the export of wheat 


from the Atlantic and Pacific ports of the United States and from 
Montreal was about 75,000,000 bushels. 


The average annual export 








‘vintage of 1887 is inferior to that of the year before. 


of corn from the United States is 57,000,000 bushels. The United 
States, as the above figures show, maintain their ground in the 
wheat markets of the world. 

_—__—_—_— OOO —— 


Cold Storage Houses.—The cold storage houses for use in a 
larger way, as for large creameries, cheese factories, or for dealers 
in dairy goods, are constructed upon the simple principle of an ice- 
house, without any packing around the ice, but with a water-tight 
and well-drained floor over a lower apartment. There is a space of 
a few inches left between the body of ice-and the wall, through 
which air may circulate and pass down to the room below. A num- 
ber of holes or gratings are made in the floor for the cold air to 
descend. The house is built with non-conducting walls, having 
usually a space of a foot between them, packed with dry sawdust, 
or a new and most excellent material known as mineral wool, which 
is made of furnace slag, blown by a blast into fine threads. These 
cold storage houses are now in frequent use by fruit growers, 
butchers, brewers, and poultrymen, as well as dairymen, and are 
extremely useful. 








The Vine in California.—A French Government agent is in Cali- 
fornia studying the diseases of the grapevine. A commissioner 
representing our own Department of Agriculture is also engaged in 
the same work. It seems that the Old World has not a monopoly 
of the science of vine culture and wine making. The California 
The shipments 
of California wines grow larger every year, and great quantities of 
condensed ‘‘ must ” are sent to Europe, especially to England, where it 
soon after appears in the shape of French wines, and doubtless, in 
that disguise, is returned to the United States. But, however this 
may be, the last year’s vineyard business in California, in spite of a 
reduced crop, has given renewed hope and promise to this impor- 
tant industry. 

Sense ee eee 


Marketing Honey.—To make a success of bee-keeping we must 
study how to dispose of the honey crop, as well as to produce it. 
The greatest mistake in this direction is for apiarists to rush their 
new crop of honey upon the market early in the season. It not only 
tends to lower the price to place it on the market when fruits and 
vegetables are abundant, but the honey itself is really not in the 
best marketable condition. It would be far better to have on hand 
enough of.last year’s crop to fill the demand during the summer, 
and allow the new honey to remain untouched until it becomes 
thoroughly ripened, which will not be until cool weather. Honey 
is not a perishable article, especially extracted honey. 


Se 


Forcing Window Plants.—Bring potted bulbs, a few at a time, 
from the cellar to light and heat, and as they start, give water. 
Also bring forward plants potted for forcing. Water judiciously, 
and only when the plants show that they need it. Keep a sharp 
watch for insects ; tobacco water is the best general remedy ; hand 
picking will do a great deal. Give fresh air each day, when the 
winter air is mild, and the plants will not be chilled. 


—_——=—tsst—‘<~S 


Tropical Agriculture.—In order to encourage the youth of the 
island of Jamaica in the study of the first principles of agriculture 
as applicable to their climate and soil, the government of that 
island have offered a premium of five hundred dollars for the pro- 
duction of the best text-book, elementary in plan, embracing sim- 
plicity, brevity, and freedom from technical terms. It is to be a 
manual calculated to create in the minds of the youth early and in- 
telligent interest in the soil, and in the profitable cultivation of 
products that will command a ready home or foreign market. The 
work must be eminently practical, and entirely free from untried 
or doubtful theories, 





—_— 


The Hop-Plant Louse.—The investigations of the entomologist 
of the U. 8. Department of Agriculture have been of great value to 
hop growers not only of this country but of all other countries, It 
has been ascertained that the louse passes the winter in the egg 
state, which is deposited upon the Damson or other kind of plum. 
An abstract of this report was presented at the American Associa- 
tion, and later at the meeting of the British Association, showing 
the great importance with which this investigation is regarded. 
Indeed, the Report of the Commissioner is of unusual interest, and 
the reports of the various department divisions are of great value. 
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BREEDS OF SHEEP. 


——_>—. 


MIDDLE-WOOLED 


The accompanying illustration shows a typical specimen of the 
Southdown sheep of the modern improved form. Crossing these 
with other breeds and careful selection have produced the Hamp- 
shire, Shropshire, and Oxfordshire Downs, each breed possessing 
distinct characteristics of its own, but all mainly alike in producing 
woolof ‘‘ middle” length, and mutton of very fine quality. The late 
George Geddes sententiously defined the difference between the 
mutton of the Downs and that of the Cotswold and other long-wooled 
sheep. Inconversation with the writer he remarked : ‘‘ In England 
the Downs supply the mutton for the gentry, and the long-wools the 
mutton for the laboring men.” The flesh of the Downs is delicate in 
flavor and finely marbled ; that of the Cotswolds, Leicesters and Lin- 
colns is hearty and rich in what the chemists call carbo-hydrates, 
which act in the human machine like the fuel in an engine. These 
have all been introduced to the United States and Canada, and have 
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of acres of wild and formerly considered sterile land are now occu- 
pied. Grains, grasses, and all productions of the East flourish as 
well as could be expected upon any new soil, and when we figure 
cost of land, cultivation, etc., there is no regretting the move that 
was made when coming West. While we have drawbacks, and spells 
of weather not at all to our liking, there has never been a time, in 
my four years’ residence here, when neighborhoods could not supply 
their residents with all that was needed, and at reasonable figures. 


MAKING AND CANNING MAPLE SYRUP. 


B. H. UDALL, OHIO. 

One of the great advantages of an evaporator with interchange- 
able pans, especially at the rear, is the facility with which we are 
enabled to manage the deposit which continually accumulates on 
the bottom, very slightly at the front, and increasing gradually in 
amount till the last or syrup pan is reached, where it will some- 





THE THOROUGHBRED SOUTHDOWN. 


Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


proved highly successful. Whatever may be the condition of the 
. wool market, there is always a demand for fine mutton and lamb at 
good prices. Besides this, the present home consumption might be 
greatly increased with advantage. An occasional wether or lamb 
slaughtered on the farm would furnish a welcome change from a 
salt pork diet, or exclusive dependence upon the village butcher. 
Thousands of farmers whose entire supply of fresh meat is brought 
from the nearest market town could keep a small flock of sheep 
upon forage which goes to waste on their farms. The sheep would 
pick up the wormy apples in the orchards, clear out the weedy 
growths of the fence corners and margins of fields, and glean the 
stubbles, leaving the land clean and far more fertile. 
SSB a 

Kansas Good Enough.—John C. Snyder, Cowley Co., Kansas, writes 
us: ‘‘ While we have been boomed, advertised, excursioned, and ma- 
ligned, we yet think there are many redeeming features in this great 
‘State of grasshoppers and sunflowers.’ We may not possess the wealth 
of many of our older sister States in the East, but we are rustlers from 
the word go, and the past few years has found us gaining in healthy, 
vigorous growth, and improvementsin many forms. While the great 
cattle companies of the western plains drove the buffalo to other pas- 
tures green, thesod house and dugout of the settler has caused these 
cattle companies to fold their tents and silently move away. Millions 





times attain one-sixteenth to one-eighth of an inch in thickness in 
a single day’s boiling. In solid or non-interchangeable pans this 
must be removed with a chisel, which is ruinous to the pan, or 
some solvent that will necessitate entire suspension of boiling 
operations and consequent loss of time. If allowed to remain, it 
will scorch on the under side, flake off, color the syrup, and ruin 
the flavor, as it is precipitated very slowly until the solution is 
nearly or quite thick enough for market. No trouble is experienced 
during a single season’s work until the last foot or two of the evap- 
orator is reached. It should be removed at least once every day. 
My evaporator has four pans at rear end, two by six feet, set across 
the arch, and connected with each other and front pans by siphons. 
I boil one day, paying no attention to the deposit. The next morn- 
ing take off the rear pan and empty it, then slide the other three 
back, No. 8 taking place of No. 4 removed, then place No. 4 in 
piace of No. 1, next to corrugated pan, after putting its former con- 
tents in rear pan. Replace connections, and go ahead. In a very 
short time the heavy deposit in the now No. 1 will nearly all have 
disappeared and have been drawn off in the syrup. If this chang- 


ing process, occupying about five minntes, is repeated every day, the 
pans will be in substantially the same condition at the end of the sea- 
son as they were the first day, except that a thin film will have ac- 
cumulated on the front pans. 


This should all be removed before com- 
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mencing the next season’s work, otherwise the accumulations from 
year to year will eventually give trouble. Sour milk or whey, if 
allowed to stand in the pans a day or more, depending on their con- 
dition, will remove it effectually. 

Many who have used iron pans and had little trouble in this 
matter, have attributed the increased deposit in the modern evap- 
orator to the tin or galvanized iron necessarily used in its construc- 
Copper should never be used in handling maple sugar, under 
By adopting the continuous flow from front to 

rear, and dispensing with scooping and other disturbing methods, 
it has a chance to settle and accumulate. The result with an iron 
evaporator made in the same way would be identical. 

My method of preparing syrup for family use and market, is to 
draw from the evaporator when slightly thinner than wanted for 
canning. Set it away in tin buckets to cool and settle. Then pour 
off the clear into a small boiler set upon the sugar-off arch, and re- 
duce to syrup of the required thickness. Then strain into tin cans 
holding thirty to forty gallons, having a molasses gate attached 
three or four inches above the bottom ; the lime will settle below 
this, and the clear syrup can be drawn off and canned when cold, 
and no noticeable traces of sediment will be found in the cans when 
opened. It is possible that a very slight part of that delicate and 
inimitable flavor which gives maple syrup its only value as a 
luxury may be lost by the reheating. This can be avoided by re- 
ducing to the right consistency in the evaporator, then settling and 
canning cold. I intend adopting this plan in future, as far as prac- 
ticable, except that I shall reheat to about eighty or ninety degrees 
for canning. A majority of syrup makers in this section have 
abandoned hot sealing as in fruit canning. To insure its keeping 
without souring in hot weather, the packages must be absolutely 
full. If all syrup put up in this way was kept in a cool place, 
all would be well; but I have seen cold-canned syrup kept in 
a chamber, expand in the hot months, and force itself through a 
screw-top cover. Though no perceptible damage was done to the 
remaining contents, the occurrence is not desirable. For this 
reason I shall can at about summer temperature. Probably the 
way to secure the best quality of flavor would be to can directly 
from the evaporator. A good deal of the lime can be taken out by 
running through a flannel strainer, but enough will remain and 
settle in the cans to make trouble with customers who are not thor- 
oughly informed. 

Syrup should be reduced as near as possible to the standard of 
eleven pounds per gallon when cold, or a little more than ten and a 
half pounds hot. If thicker, crystallization will occur in the cans. 
Small quantities of crystal will sometimes form in good syrup ata 
less weight than this, but I know of no way to prevent it entirely, 
except by adding adulterants, which practice I condemn in foto. 


tion. 
any consideration. 





BRITISH AND AMERICAN WHEAT GROWING. 


CHESTER P. DEWEY. 
> 

The ‘“‘ Quarterly Review,” in a recent issue, treats at length of 
“*Competition in Wheat Growing,” and says that ‘‘after three years of 
unremunerative prices, many British farmers are disposed to regard 
their struggle with foreign and colonial competitors as almost hope- 
less.” The farmers labor under excessive rents and taxes, and rail- 
road charges are immoderate. As a rule the sale of the straw is for- 
bidden by landlords, and returns from a large number of farmers 
showed that a profit was made only where they were allowed to sell 
the straw. Eighty-five wheat growers in eleven counties return an 
average expense per acre of 8/. 10s. 9d., and of receipts 81. 8s., leaving 
a loss of 2s. 9d., the price of grain being 36s. a quarter. Had the price 
been 40s. a profit of 12s. 83d. would have been returned on the average 
product of nearly thirty-one bushels peracre. The English authority 
from which we have quoted is very sure that American wheat is now 
exported at a loss, and he is equally positive that before the century 
closes, the production of wheat in the United States will not suffice 
for our growing population, and that consequently exportation will 
cease and importation will commence. The whole course of trade, 
however, shows that the demand of the world for wheat is grow- 
ing, and that with such demand, prices must be sustained, and 
acreage will beincreased. The ‘‘ Quarterly” presents a gloomy view 
of the condition of the American farmer. His tiresome life, his 
scanty reward, and the pitiful condition of his wife! It bewails the 
hopeless situation of the mortgaged farms, and points out the bank- 
ruptcies of farmers, and their deserted, abandoned properties. 
Where the outlines and details of this heartrending picture are to 
be found we are not informed. The writer must have looked upon 














the map of this country with an inver Hea glass. The vepdite sum- 
marized by the United States Agricultural Department show con- 
clusively that the debts of our farmers are annually diminishing, 
and this in the face of the fact that such multitudes of American 
farmers have begun their career with narrow means, and with a 
capital largely made up of courage, resolution, endurance, and the 
grand ambition and determination to establish and maintain a home 
anda family. To compare the people of our farming districts with 
the peasantry of Europe is both an insult and a libel. 

The English economists are puzzled by the problem presented 
by wheat cultivation in India. To that they ascribe many of their 
woes and many of the uncertainties of the future. The first export of 
wheat from India was in 1868, and the quantity was 559,000 bushels, 
There was a slow increase for a few years until 1876, when the amount 
was 4,687,000 bushels. In 1881 the amount was 13,896,167 bushels, 
For the six years 1882-87, the average export has been 35,530,000 
bushels. In the earlier years most of this wheat went to Great 
Britain, at least four-fifths of it; but latterly, say 1882 to 1887, the 
proportion has been less than one-half. The price of India wheat 
xt the place of export has been a few cents less than that of our 
wheat, but the ocean freights have been about as much in favor of 
the American product, and on arrival the latter is found to be 
cleaner and better, and is not prejudiced for best uses by the India 
grain. Much has been said and written concerning the possible 
rivalry between the wheat product of India and that of the United 
States, and the possible expulsion of the latter from the markets of 
Europe. This possibility may be regarded as very remote for 
various reasons ; such as the imperfect methods of culture and har- 
vesting in India, the cost of interior transportation, the inferior 
quality of the grain, the necessity of irrigation, etc. A few figures 
will exhibit some points cf the relative situation in the two coun- 
tries, as follows: 


India, United States. 
eC C1111 | Ree es eee ee ae BO0000 N00. 22225-5522 60,000,000 
Area square miles. --.--.--.----- IpaUene Sac Sach oos 3,000,000 
Miles of railroads. --.----------- ha 138,000 
Wheat acreage. ....----......-- BIO UOasiccosce55 34,000,000 
Average crop, ’83-86, bushels - .260,000,000-........--.- 437, 000 000 
Export of wheat, last year- 39, "312 000 Deokeuesss ooke 32/000, 000 


Total exports, "81-86, bushels. “175, 000,0 eae eee : 

India raises one bushel to a head of a population, the United 
States seven. India has one mile of railroad to 20,000 people, the 
United States one to 435. The people of India require by far the 
largest proportion of their wheat product for food and seed (and 
their home appetite increases every year), while the people of the 
United States, after appropriating five bushels per capita, have a 
surplus for export equal to one-half the entire crop of the British 
Empire in the East. 

The ‘‘ Quarterly ” is not in the least alarmed by the competition 
of Canada in the wheat market, and the official figures may be cited 
in proof. For three years they are as follows: 


ONTARIO, MANITOBA. 
vo eee er AS ee eee 307,021 
Bawnels....2-:.-.=..5 | —— ee 6,174,172 
ASN: ONES ~ <= .-2--5-22-5 1 ee 307,429 
ee ek | re 7,014,219 
R00 <> ROB 33525 s-sesecces bo 380,247 
MGNGIS cc coecn sce eo 1,000,004 = ~~... -5----20, 080) LOO 


These figures show a decreasing production. It was boasted a 
few years ago that the Canadas would not only supply their own 
people, but feed Europe. Other crops reward the farmer in Can- 
ada better than wheat. Only continued high prices in the corn 
markets of the world would warrant a large increase in wheat 
production among our northern neighbors. 

The monition to our farmers is to watch the course and tenor 
of the markets, the progress or decline of wheat culture in other 
lands, and to distribute and order their energies so that a varied 
production may result, and that loss may not follow upon too ex- 
clusive attention to a favorite crop. Every product of American 
agriculture may be made a source of profit at home or abroad. The 
field, the forest, the orchard, the stock-yard, the sheep-fold, the 
garden and the poul.ry that range the home lots, may all be made 
tributary to the accumulation of individual and national wealth. 

a 

Keep House Plants Clean.—When the room is swept, sprinkle 
the carpet with damp sawdust or spent tea leaves, to keep down the 
dust, and cover the plants with papers, and leave them on until 
the dust has settled. Ivy, and all smooth-leaved plants, should have 
their leaves washed weekly with a soft rag and blood-warm water. 
Other plants with rough leaves should be taken to the bath-room, 
or a sink, laid on their sides, and given a thorough drenching with 
a syringe or a watering-pot, held high to give force to the shower; 
let the leaves drip well before returning the plants to the room. 
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CAN WOMEN MAKE POULTRY RAISING PROFITABLE ? 
MISS H. M. WILLIAMS, N. J. 
Je 

The chief pleasure in raising poultry consists in rising on a win- 
ter morning at six o'clock, and plodding through a deep snow to the 
brooder-house, with a pail of steaming food for the chicks’ break- 
fast ; but one is amply repaid by the piping voices and outstretched 
pills eager to seize the tempting meal. We have done it and knew 
from experience. For producing rapid growing and healthy 
broilers, the chicks, when taken from the incubator, should be 
placed in a brooder, in a warm room, with the thermometer of the 
brooder at ninety degrees. Lukewarm water, and dry pin-head 
oatmeal, should be placed within their reach. They will feed as 
soon as they require it. The second day, feed stale baker’s bread, 
slightly moistened with hot water and dusted with black pepper. 
This food may be 
continued for one 
week, in addition 
giving chopped cab- 
bage, mashed pota- 
toes, and ground 
meat, always keeping 
the pin-head oatmeal 
before them. Give 
fresh water every 
morning, and never 
allow the vessels to 
get empty. There 
should be enough ves- 
sels to admit of the 
chicks drinking with- 
out crowding and 
wetting each other, as 
they will do in their 
eagerness to drink, 
especially in the early 
morning. At the end 
of ten days they 
should be removed to 
the brooder house and 
given the following 
feed, three times a 
day: Five quarts 
corn, oats and wheat 
ground together, one 
quart bran, one quart 
ground meat, and one 
pint bone meal—the 
whole mass scalded 
and allowed to stand 
one hour to swell. A 
small box of ground 
meat and oyster shells 
should be constantly 
before them. We have 
discarded hard-boiled 
eggs entirely, sub- 
stituting raw eggs slightly beaten, into which we crumble stale 
bread enough to soak it all up. Four eggs to every hundred chick- 
ens may be given to advantage, daily. Raw eggs serve to correct 
bowel trouble. Whole wheat may also be given with benefit. The 
chicks can be taught to eat it by mixing the whole grains with some 
that have passed through a coffee or a bone mill, and been slightly 
crushed. Chickens cared for in this way can be sent from incu- 

bator to market in seven weeks, weighing one pound dressed. 

The importance of strict cleanliness must also be impressed 
upon the poultry raiser, likewise that of proper ventilation and 
fresh air; but drafts must be avoided as a pestilence. The theory 
that young chickens require as much air as a calf is exploded. They 
do far better in tight, warm houses, especially at night, and all the 
pure air they need can be given them during the day. In short, 
common sense and judgment are the secrets of success in poultry 
raising. We receive numerous letters from poultrymen asking why 
so many chicks die during the first ten days. Our reply is, too 
little heat, too much cold air, and sloppy food. Any of these evils 
will cause great loss at any period, but especially during the first 
ten days. Last season we operated four incubators of three hun- 
dred eggs capacity, attended to our own marketing, shipping, and 
a large business correspondence, without any assistance from the 
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THE PRIZE CARRIER PIGEONS, 











sterner sex. In addition to this, we attended to our household du- 
ties, and the numerous visitors who throng our establishment dur- 
ing the hatching season. Thus we demonstrate the fact that women 
can ‘‘ make poultry raising profitable.” 
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CARRIER PIGEONS. 
gee 

At the recent poultry show in Madison Square Garden, New 
York, one of the most attractive features was the display of pigeons. 
This department contained an uncommonly large and fine show 
of Antwerp homing pigeons, and some well-bred specimens of 
English carriers. The latter are a high bred, very artificial breed, but. 
is no longer employed for carrying messages from distant points. It 
is bred chiefly for fancy, and it is only by intelligent care and skill 
that it can be kept up 
to the standard. The 
bird is wholly unique 
in its appearance, its 
most striking peculi- 
arity being the ex- 
traordinary develop- 
ment of the mem- 
brane around its eyes 
and nostrils. It is a 
large and powerful 
bird, a full-grown 
specimen measuring 
sixteen inches from 
the tip of the bill to 
the extremity of the 
tail. The bill is long, 
straight and _ thick, 
the neck long and 
slender, the chest full 
and broad, the body 
symmetrical, the at- 
titude erect and alert. 
The head is long and ° 
narrow, the skull flat, 
the eye round and 
full. The wattles 
around the eyes are 
broad and of equal 
thickness, and upon 
the bill very full. The 
plumage is very dense 
and close. There are 
various colors,includ- 
ing black, dun,. red, 
mottled, and white. 
Our illustration, re- 
engraved after the 
“Stock Keeper” of 
London, shows two 
very finely-bred Eng- 
lish carriers. The dun 
hen pigeon is the champion of her class in England, having won no 
less than six prize cups, including the champion cup at the great 
national show in the Crystal Palace just closed. 

SS ae 

Poultry in Ireland.—The latest report of the British Agricultural 
Bureau notices the fact that the proportion of poultry to population 
in Ireland is singularly in advance of the remainder of the United 
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Kingdom. The figures are as follows: 
Population. No. of fowls. 
Pelee 2.225252 250555 P11 UT Se er 12,265,000 
SRR ret DN ss etacccliend 1,373,000 
TES 2) I ees eee i Gs 1) ) | See eee 2,325,000 
Wpelahee - 2225522524 5-2 42 Ugh 28 oon Sse 13,829,000 


The United Kingdom, including the Channel Islands, not given 
in the table, has about 30,000,000 fowls. Nearly one-half of these 
are in Ireland, which contains only about one-seventh of the total 
population, 35,241,482. The United States have 135,000,000 fowls, 
making a moderate estimate for increase since our last census. 
Ireland sends to England a large supply of eggs. The total import 
of eggs to Great Britain is 75,000,000 dozen. In the United States 
the egg product is now about 500,000,000 dozen, the import 17,000,- 
000 dozen, and the export 260,000 dozen. Noone need despair of 
either country, while the poultry and egg returns are so promising. 
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A SMALL FARM-HOUSE. 
Se 

We present herewith a perspective view and plans of a farm- 
house, from designs furnished by Mrs. Mary E, Morgan, Dinwiddie 
Co., Virginia. The structure shown in figure 1 consists of an up- 
right part, sixteen by thirty feet, with a wing sixteen by twenty- 
eight feet, and covered entrances in front and rear. The material 
is wood on _ stone 
foundation. The posts 
are eighteen feet ; the 
first story clapboards, 
second story and roof 
shingled. The first 
floor, of which a plan 
is shown in figure 2, 
has a parlor com- 
municating with the 
dining - room by a 
broad opening for a 
porti¢re, a bed-room 
and an ample kitch- 
en, with large closet 
and pantry. There 
is no stair hall on 
this floor, for halls 
are generally cold 
and cheerless in win- 
ter. The stairs are 
nearly in the middle 
of the house, with 
entrances from all 
three of the principal 
rooms. A large bed- 
room with open fire- 
place is provided, 
which all  farm- 
houses should have, 
especially where there are elderly people; and we are all grow- 
ing old. If desired, however, it may be used as a library or 
family sitting-room, where all may gather around the evening 
lamp. The closet may be fitted up with shelves and drawers. The 
second floor, shown in figure 3, has two bedrooms with closets, a 
large chamber, and a bath room. A door opens from the latter into 
the loft over the kitchen. A flight of stairs directly above the 
main stairway leads to the garret, which is floored but not finished. 
The balcony or loggia is a charming feature for a house in the 
South. It is less desirable for a Northern farm-house, as it is worse 
than useless in winter. If desired it may be replaced by a closet. 
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Fig. 3.—SECOND FLOOR PLAN, 
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Fig. 2.—FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 


Such a house will cost from fifteen to eighteen hundred dollars, ac- 
cording to style of finish, and cost of materials in various markets. 





Special Flower Shows.—The English journals have announced 
the dates of over sixty shows held by societies devoted especially to 
the culture of the Chrysanthemum. In the spring there are shows 
of primroses, auriculas, carnations, roses, and other flowers, by so- 
cieties devoted to the culture of these flowers. The high develop- 
ment which horticulture in all its departments has reached in 
Europe, is largely due to societies devoted to the culture of special 
flowers and fruits. Specialists in horticulture are too few in this 
country to make such societies practicable. With the exception of 
a Gooseberry Society, mainly composed of those of English birth, 









Fig. 1.—PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF FARM-HOUSE, 


we know of no other in the country. If there are others, will their 
officers give us some account of them for the benefit of our readers ? 


LIGHT BARROW AND FORK. 


= 

Wm. E. Bower, Clark Co., Indiana, sends us drawings and de- 
scriptions of two useful implements, illustrated herewith, designed 
for handling forest 
leaves, and similiar 
light and bulky ma- 
terial. Figure 1 shows 
a barrow, the body of 
which is six and a 
half feet long, twen- 
ty-six inches wide, 
and the same _ in 
depth. The two side 
bars are of white ash, 
or other hard wood, 
eight feet long, an 
inch and a half thick 
and four inches wide, 
the forward end be- 
veled, and the rear 
end shaped for a 
handle, as shown in 
the engraving. An 
inch and a half hole 
is bored in each for 
the axle, and four 
mortises cut for the 
cross-bars. On the 
upper edge of each 
are bored nine holes 
three-fourths of an 
inch in diameter, for 
the upright stakes, 
Four cross-bars, twenty-six inches in length, are fitted into the mor- 
tises, and to these a tight bottom of half-inch boards is nailed. The 
stakes are of tough hard wood, twenty-six inches long above the holes. 
The wheels may be cut from solid plank, or old cultivator wheels 
The body is lined with a sack made of old coffee-sacks 














may be used. 
or gunny-bags, tack- 
ed to the bottom 
boards, and tied to 
the stakes at the sides 
and top. If prefer- 
red, the bagging may 
be closed on the top 
and left open at the 
rear end. In that 
case the stakes at 
that end, shown in the engraving, are omitted. This barrow is used 
for gathering forest leaves, conveying chaff, grass seed, etc. 

The fork, shown in figure 2, is made with a cross-bar eighteen 
inches long, three-quarters of an inch thick, and two inches wide, 
in the front edge of which are six three-eighths inch holes to receive 
the six hickory teeth, fif- 
teen inches long. At each 
end a side-piece of similar 
width and thickness, and 
twelve inches long, is firm- 
ly attached, at an angle of 
thirty-two degrees: a little 
more than ‘one - third 





Fig. 1.—A LIGHT BARROW. 





pitch.” These teeth like 
the others are set into each 
one of these. The handle 
is five and a half feet long, 
set into the head, at the 
same angle as the side-pieces. Six curved wire braces are run 
| through small holes in the sides and handle, and across these are 
woven smaller wires to hold the leaves in when the fork is in use. 


> 





Fig. 2,—LEAF FORK. 








| Beneficial Laws.—The South Carolina Legislature has within the 
| last year provided by law for experimental farms. New Jersey has 
| provided for fish culture and distribution. Kansas offers two cents 
| per pound premium for sugar made from beets or sorghum. Laws to 

protect farm animals from contagious diseases exist in many States. 
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SWINE FROM THE ROYAL FARM. 
—_~<._>—-_ 

The swine shown in our illustration were bred on the so-called 
‘“‘Shaw Farm,” attached to Windsor Castle, England, and were 
awarded the first prize of fifty dollars, as well as the gold and silver 
medals, at the Smithfield Cattle Club show. In general character 
they are a medium between the small Yorkshire and the Middlesex 
swine. The late Prince Consort found relief from the pomp and 
burdens of royal state in rural pursuits, and was a remarkably 
successful breeder. His numerous triumphs as an exhibitor were 
honestly won by the superior character of his stock. The breed of 
which our engraving shows typical animals was produced by his 
careful and intelligent selection and combination. While they bear 
a general resemblance to several varieties of white hogs bred in this 
country, the Victorias are the most nearly similar of any American 
breed. They are of good form, with small, short legs, faces not as 








daily from ten to fourteen days. They are cured ina dry airy room, 
where they become covered with blue mold, with which the red 
spores are mingled, and after six weeks they are ready for sale. 

The best cheeses are refined in the following manner. They 
are packed in casks in layers with oat straw between them, in moist 
cellars or damp stone rooms, at a temperature of not more than 
fifty-five to sixty degrees; where they remain until they become 
soft, mellow, and exceedingly unctuous in texture and submit easily 
to the pressure of the finger. They are then in the right condition 
for consumption, possessing a rich piquant flavor and soft creamy 
consistence much liked by a certain class of consumers of cheese. 





HAVE A DAY OF REST. 
anil 
During all our experience in the dairy, the observance of the 
Sabbath day as a rest for man and beast has been strictly kept up, 


YORKSHIRE MIDDLESEX PRIZE WINNERS 
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short as the Small Yorks, but dishing, with fine snouts. They are, 
in general, smooth, fine, well-bred pigs, with a minimum of offal. 
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BRIE CHEESE. 
a 

This is one of the best French cheeses, and is now made in three 
or four factories at least in the United States. One of these is 
located in Orange County, New York, and the product of this fac- 
tory is in every respect equal to that of the French dairies. There 
are the fine, the half-cream, and the skim Brie Cheese; the fine is 
the only kind made here. The new warm milk is treated with ren- 
net as soon as drawn, sufficient rennet being used to get the-curd in 
an hour or a little more. The mold is about a foot in diameter and 
three inches in depth. The mold rests ona mat of rushes, placed 
ona plank form. As soon as the curd is formed it is dipped out of 
the vat with a strainer dish, without breaking it, and the mold is 
moved to a draining table for the whey to run off. As soon as the 
curd has become firm enough, it is taken from the mold, smoothed 
with a knife, and put on the salting table, where it is sprinkled with 
fine salt. The next day it is turned and salted on the other side. 
If the cheese gives way, it is strengthened by a band of zinc placed 
around it until it becomes firmer; and to turn them easily they are 
laid upon a frame of osiers with another on top. They are turned 





and as some dairymen think that the work cannot be suspended, 
even in part, on this rest-day, the method practiced for several 
years is here described. In the summer, field work is left at 4 P. M. 
on Saturday, and preparations are made for the next day’s feeding. 
The fodder is cut and brought in from the field to the barn for all 
day Sunday, and for Monday morning, and a supply is also cut for 
a reserve in case of bad weather on Monday, and is covered with 
hay caps. The feed for Sunday morning is wetted and mixed and 
left in the feed box, and that for the noon and evening is cut and.” 
put in a heap on the floor near the box. Every thing that can be 
done is made ready for the next day, and by seven o’clock in the 
evening the milking is all finished, and everything prepared for im~ 
mediate use the next morning. ‘An extra supply of pails and pans 
are kept for use on the Sunday, and no pan washing is needed. The 
pails and pans used are well rinsed and filled with cold water, and 
left in the outer room of the dairy until Monday. An hour’s extra 
work on that day makes all things even. The cows are kept in the 
yard and not turned out, and an extra large mess of fodder is given 
at noon as a compensation. The cows seem to enjoy the change, 
and lie around in the shade, and act in every way with the general 
quietness and stillness one so often observes on the Sunday in the 
country. The milking isan hour later on Sunday morning, and this 
slight irregularity is the only thing which has any appreciable effect, 
for,asarule, the milk falls off on Monday morning to a small extent. 
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THE MINCH APPLE. 
——~ 
The origin of this variety, which was brought to notice among 
the new fruits exhibited at the recent meeting of the American Po- 
mological Society at Boston, is unknown. The original tree has 








Fig. 1.—THE MINCH APPLE. 


been growing in Cumberland County, New Jersey, for many years. 
Our illustration, figure 1, represents an average specimen of natural 
size ; figure 2 shows a lengthwise section. Form oblong, slightly 
conical; stem of moderate length, cavity small and deep, basin 
moderately deep and small, corrugated, calyx closed and small. Its 





color is pale yellow with a slight green tinge und a faint blush on 
the sunny side. Skin smooth and spotted with many red dots when 
matured. Its flesh is very tender and tart. When fully ripe it 
makes a good dessert fruit, but its principal value is for culinary 
purposes, as it cooks through in a very short time. The tree is 
round headed, is a vigorous grower, and an early and prolific bearer. 
Sa eee 

The Ice Harvest.—As soon as the ice is thick enough to cut, all 
hands should join in the harvest. It may be well for several neigh- 
bors to join in buying a set of ice tools, and also to join in the use 
of them. This will make the ice harvest a light job. It is not safe 
to delay filling the houses after the first ice, especially in Southern 
localities. If fine, thick ice forms late in the season, and after the 
houses are full, it is well to gather and stack it up in a large pile. 
Lay down a flooring of rails, and on that place a covering of straw. 
Stack the blocks of ice on this, as compactly as possible, and if the 
weather is cold enough, throw on water to freeze them together 





Fig. 2.—SEOTION OF THE MINCH APPLE. 


solid. It is well to make the stack in a shady place, if possible ; 
cover the ice well with straw, and then with an abundance of corn- 
stalks, which should be held against the stack by driving down 





stakes, and by binding with straw ropes. Such a stack, if used up 





before the houses are opened, will greatly help the supply. Open 
at the top, on the shady side, and cover carefully after each opening. 
a 

A GOOD POST LIFTER. 

Our illustrations show a new and effective device for lifting 
fence posts. To a handle of tough wood is fastened a strong, 
pointed iron pike about four inches long, as shown in figure 1. The 
pike, p, works loosely on the pin, which consists of a half-inch bolt, 
that fastens it to the socket, k. Under the handle, a short distance 
from the pike, is at- 
tached a half-round 
piece of iron, x. This 
is to add strength to 
the handle, and also 
to prevent the block, 
figure 2, from cutting 
into it when pressure 
is applied. The block 
is made strong and light. On the top a flat piece of iron, s, is fastened, 
to prevent wear. The method of using the contrivance is plainly 
shown in figure 3. Two blows on the butt of the pike fastens it 
into the post close to the ground, the block is placed in position near 
the post, and held there by placing the foot on piece f, while the 
handle or lever is forced down. If the post is not raised sufficiently 
the first time to be easily taken out of the hole, the pike is pulled 
out and driven in again close to the ground, and the post given 
another lift. The handle or lever should be about six feet long, and 
the upright piece of the block, figure 2, may be from ten to twelve 
inches high. Any good blacksmith can make the iron parts, and he 
should be instructed to make the pike hard, especially at the point. 


Cutting Trees for Fuel and for Timber.—It is often very conven- 
ient, in case of an emergency, to be able to have a stock of good 
seasoned timber without 
delay. In cutting make a 
study of the trees, and con- 
sider if it is not the best 
use to make of some young 
trees to let them grow on. 
At the same time see if 
needed thinning may not 
be also accomplished. Cut, 
split and store the fire 
wood, a plenty of it, in a 
wood shed. Any left over 
from last year, and well 
seasoned, should not be 
covered with the new, but 
placed where it may be 
If coal is burned, haul the year’s supply at the 
It is a misfortune to have it get wet. 














Figs. 1 and 2.—BLOcK AND HANDLE. 











Fig. 3.—LIFTING THE POST. 


readily reached. 
first good sledding. 








PROTECTION FOR THE STRAW STACK. 
ee 

It frequently occurs that when cattle and horses have free ac- 
cess to a straw stack, they waste and trample much of the best 
straw. Toguardagainst 
this, the device shown 
in the accompanying 
illustration will be 
found effective. It con- 
sists of a series of hur- 
dles placed around the 
straw, the number be- 
ing regulated by the 
size of the stack. Each 
hurdle is made of two 
pieces of three by four 
inch scantling twelve  *ii)i\)jj\ 
feet long, with inch 
and three-quarter auger 
holes bored at intervals 
of ten inches from centers. Into these holes are inserted hard wood 
bars five feet long, making an open feed-rack. These hurdles are 
coupled together at the angles by four-inch carriage bolts, as shown 
at the upper right-hand corner of the engraving. The stack should 
be kept cut down square, and as it diminishes in size, a hurdle is 
taken out from time to time, and the remaining ones drawn together. 
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STACK PROTECTED WITH HURDLES. 
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ENGLISH SHIRE HORSES IN AMERICA. 

A valuable addition has been made to the general stock of heavy 
draft horses in the United States by the importation of English 
Shire horses. In common with other breeds of English draft horses 
they are believed to have descended from the heavy Flemish race. 
In the middle ages, when the knights and their horses went into 
battle clad in heavy steel armor, these ponderous horses were largely 
used for military purposes. When defensive armor was laid aside, 
in consequence of the general use of firearms, the heavy horses 
were relegated to the pursuits of peaceful industry. They had be- 
come widely scattered through the British Islands and the Conti- 
nent. In England several quite distinct breeds have sprung from the 
‘original stock. The Shires have their home in Yorkshire and other 
eastern counties, whence their name. The original color was black, 
but as they were crossed with Clydesdale and other draft breeds, 
various colors became common, and great improvement resulted. 
The Shire horse of the present day combines the best qualities of its 
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par oni aceite: ndiainis and long line of breeding, render them 
peculiarly valuable for crossing with our native mares. 





FEEDING AND WATERING HORSES. 
> 

The feeding of a horse should be varied according to the pur- 
pose for which the animal is employed, and the size, age, etc. In 
many stables all the horses are fed the same quantity without regard 
to constitution or need. Experience and good judgment will soon 
enable one to decide the quantity needed by each horse to keep it in 
good condition. If driving on the road is the principal work of a 
horse, more grain should be fed, in proportion to the hay, than if 
used for farming or slow work. For a large road horse, four to six 
quarts of oats, and eighteen pounds of bright hay, daily, are generally 
sufficient. A horse that is kept for general purposes, or family driv- 
ing, may be fed oats in the morning and uncut hay. At noon, cut 
hay mixed with feed made of oats and corn ground together, in the 
proportion of two of oats and one of corn, if at work ; but when not 
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IMPORTED ENGLISH SHIRE STALLION 


own and other breeds of heavy draft horses, while the flat fine 
bone seen in some of the best specimens even suggests an occasional 
dash of thoroughbred blood. Having attained its purpose, this 
system of crossing has now ceased, a stud-book is maintained, and 
the Shires are bred strictly pure. The accompanying illustration 
will give a better idea of the appearance of the modern Shire horse 
than any verbal description. The massive frame, deep chest, well- 
sprung ribs, short back, strong loins, heavy quarters, flat well-set 
legs, hairy heels and solid feet, are all well depicted. The por- 
trait is that of the Shire stallion Masher 423 (3218), foaled in 
1882, and imported by Burgess Brothers, of Wenona, IIL, in 1886. 
The horse has been a prize-winner wherever exhibited. He is a 
dark bay with white marks, and weighs 2,060 pounds. Honest Tom, 
the sire of Masher, was widely known, and contributed greatly to 
the renown of the Shire breed, having won the royal prize for six 
years in succession, beginning at two years old. Trimmer, the dam 
of Masher, is a famous mare by Emperor (692). Masher may be re- 


garded as a typical specimen of this breed, which is destined to 
contribute largely to the improvement of draft horses in the 
United States. 


Their great size, flat, flinty bone, firm muscle, good 
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“MASHER.” 


at work, the noon ration may consist of uncut hay. The evening 
ration may be of cut hay, and feed with a little uncut hay afterwards. 
Timothy, cut just before blossoming, if well cured and kept stored 
in a dry place, makes the best hay for horses. When not at work, 
very little corn meal or other heavy feed should be given, but oats, 
bran, and uncut hay. A few carrots with the evening meal occa- 
sionally will be very beneficial. Rock salt should be kept where the 
horse has constant access to it. If turned out to grass, salt often. 

The water given a horse should be pure. Do not have the well 
in the barnyard, for the wash will soak into it, and pollute the water. 
If a running brook of clean water be convenient, lead the horse to 
drink from it. A good cistern can be made of a large hogshead sunk 
half way into the ground, and the water from the barn roofs led into 
it will be preferable for the horse than very cold well-water. A 
horse needs at least two pails of water a day, and if given half a pailful 
before meals, or four times a day, it will be sufficient, unless when 
hard at work in sultry weather. Do not give warm water at any 
time of the year, but the chill may be taken off in winter, so that it 
will not be icy. Do not water or feed directly after coming in very 
warm, and do not work hard immediately after eating heartily. 

















Clubs can at any time be increased by remit- 
ting for each addition the price paid by the original 
members ; or, a small club may be made a large one at 
reduced rates, thus: One having sent 5 subscribers and 
$6.00, may afterwards send 5 names more and $4.00, 
making 10 subscribers at $1.00 each; and so for any of 
the other club rates. Subscriptions can begin at any 
time, as every number of the paper is complete in itself. 





Bound Copies of Volume 46 (for 
1887), uniformly bound, in cloth, gilt backs, will be 
furnished at this office for $2. If sent by mail, $2.30. 
We can usually supply at same rate any of the pre- 
vious volumes, that is, volume 16 to 46 inclusive. 





An Aged Hen,.—William G. L. Tucker, 
Kent Co., Del.: The white feathers which came out on 
your black Spanish hen were marks of old age, like 
white hairs on the heads of old people. 





Value of Hen Manure.—c. W. Peery, 
Frederic Co., Va. Hen manure which has been kept 
under cover is worth nearly as much per hundred 
pounds as average commercial guano. 





Sheep for Oregon.-—E. P. Cranston, Union 
Co., Oregon. The best buck to use ina grade flock in 
Oregon, wool being the main object, would doubtless be 
a pure bred Merino. A grade maleshould never be used 
for breeding purposes. 

Growth in Dakota.—C. C. Thomas, 
Stutsman Co., Dakota, writes us that during the past year 
over four thousand square miles of land have been filed 
and purchased by new-comers. The experience of the 
year has taught Dakota farmers that diversified farnting 
is more profitable than raising wheat alone. 





A Veteran Subscriber.—W. F. Forest, 
Columbia Co., Wis., has been a subscriber to the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist for about thirty-five years. He is now 
seventy years old, and has a ‘‘ competeney.” He quaint- 
ly adds: ‘* And I don’t think the American Agriculturist 
has burt me any. Continued success to you.” 





A Rampant Wistaria.—J. F. Mazutie, 
Lehigh Co., Pa., has a very large Wistaria that is climb- 
ing over everything. He would like to keep it within 
bounds, and desires information how to trim it. We 
should cut away the surplus branches at any time be- 
fore growth begins. Wistarias bear very severe prun- 
ing without injury. 

Duroc-Jersey Swine—Bran.—Chlas. 
J. Wykoff, Russell Co., Kansas: The Duroc-Jerseys 
have many excellent qualities and have given perfect 
satisfaction wherever tried. Comparisons between 
them aud swine of other good breeds would be idle, for 
each sort has its special advocates. Wheat bran is not 
rich in fat-forming elements, but is a valuable food for 
promoting the growth of muscle. 


The Best FowlIs.—W. T. Busby, Mitchell 
Co., Kansas: Both Plymouth Rock and Wyandotte are 
excellent fowls for general purposes, and either breed 
will doubtless prove satisfactory with good care and 
management. The cheapest way to start is to buy a 
few common hens, and, as they become broody, give each 
one & sitting of eggs from pure bred fowls. Buy the 
eggs of a reliable breeder. 





Strawberries in North Carolina. 
—L. G. Jones, Forsyth county, North Carolina, asks 
about the manure best for strawberries. The most suc- 
cessful growers at the South do not like to apply strong 
stable manure to strawberries. A field that has been well 
manured for cabbages is preferred. When the cabbages 
are removed in May, a crop of cow peas is sown, and 
turned under a few wecks before it is time to set out the 
plants in September or October. In plowing at that time, 
a good dressing of leaf mould or other vegetable manure 
may be given with advantage. The plants are usually 











set one foot apart each way, and their after culiure may 
be in single hills or continuous rows, as may be pre- 
ferred. 

Trimming Young Trees.—N. L. Bery, 
Columbia county, Oregon. Young trees, set out three 
years ago, are likely to need only such pruning as can be 
done with a knife. Our best nurserymen trim their stock 
of young trees at any time during the winter, when vege- 
tation is at rest, Vines and shrubs may be planted at 
any time when the ground is not frozen. 

Grass for the Pacifie Coast.—a. A. 
Sage, Adams Co., Wash. Ter., is experimenting to as- 
certain which grass will succeed best on his uplands and 
will stand long drouths and severe winters, If ‘ Or- 
chard Grass,’ the Cock’s-foot of the English, Dactylis 
glomerata, and the Italian Ray (or Rye) grass, Lolium 
Italicum, have not yet been tested, we would suggest 
doing so, as theyare both kinds of great promise for 
your climate. 





Material for a Gramary.—Chas. H. 
West, Summit Co., Utah, asks: ‘‘ Would a granary built 
of concrete or brick be too damp, or be in any other way 
injurious to wheat that is to be kept a number of years? ” 
We should not like to risk storing wheat in a store- 
house of these materials. Iu the south of Europe store- 
houses for grain are built of sheet-iron or boiler iron. 
These are said to exclude weevils and all other insects. 





To Get Bid of Moles,—Frank A. Weed, 
Westchester Co.,N. Y., writes us that he cleared the 
moles out of his lawn by the use of salt codfish. He cut 
the dried fish into strips about the size of his little finger, 
and thrust each one into a hole punched in the Jawn 
with a sharpened stick. It was then covered up, and no 
moles have troubled the lawn since. He states that he 
has pursued the practice for two seasons with perfect 
success. 





Fruit Drying in Italy.—The Agricul- 
tural authorities of Italy announce that there will be 
held at Portici, Italy, from September 15 to October 
15, 1888, an exhibition of fruit-drying machines shown in 
action. Liberal money prizes are offered, and the com- 
petition is open to all nations. As probably nine out of 
ten of the fruit-drying machines are made in this coun- 
try, the Italians wou!d better accomplish their purpose 
by sending their announcements to this country, than 
by sending them to the English papers. 





Kerosene Emulsions, for Scale In-« 
sects and Others.—Tiie entomologist of the Agri- 
cultural Department at Washington announces that, 
after continual experiment and trial, he finds the follow- 
ing the best formula for the emulsion: Take the 
whites of two eggs; sugar, three tablespoonfuls ; water, 
one pint and a half; kerosene, two pints and a half. 
Mix thoroughly by means of a force pump, working it 
through the pump and back into the vessel in which it 
is mixed, for five or ten minutes. This emulsion is to 
be diluted with water to any extent desired. 





Woolen Waste.—\V. J. Campbell, Glouces- 
ter Co., N. Y.,can buy woolen and shoddy waste, de- 
livered at his place, for three dollars a ton, and desires 
to know whether it is worth this price, and how to use 
it. The sample received is strongly impregnated, and is 
cheap at three dollars a ton. To make it most valuable 
as a fertilizer the material should be composted with 
muck, or soil, if this is not available, with the addition 
of some lime. When the heap becomes hot it should be 
worked over, adding some more muck. 





Propagating Lilies.—Wm. Forest, Co- 
lumbia Co., Wis., asks us to tell how to propagate lilies. 
There are several methods. Some kinds multiply by 
division of the old bulbs spontaneously while in the 
ground. In others, the scales which compose the bulbs 
are carefully separated and planted as if they were cut- 
tings; in time each scale will form one little bulb or 
more at its base. Some lilies bear bulbs on the stems 
above ground, like the Tiger Lily. These little bulbs, 
if planted, in time become large ones. Finally, they 
may be raised by sowing the secds. 





Why does Lucern (or Alfalfa) 
Winter Kill? —C. H. West, Summit Co., 
Utah, asks: ‘‘ What cause would you assign for the kill- 
ing out in patches of Lucern in winter?” We should 
not like to give an opinion without first making an ex- 
amination. We should, in the first place, look for 
Dodder, a parasitic plant, the seeds of which have been 
brought in abundance, with those of the Lucerne, of late 
years, from Chiii. The seed germinates in the ground, 
producing a yellowish tbread-like vine which soon at- 
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taches itself to the stem of the Lucern, from which it 
thereafter draws all its subsistence and exhausts it. 
The cure is to cover the dead spots with straw or litter 
and burn them over. This will destroy any Dodder seeds 
| that may be on the ground. The space may be sown 
with Lucern in the spring. If no sighs of Dodder are 
found, examine the roots of the Lucern for insects 
that prey upon them. 





A Threshing Floor.—A. W. Cooper, 
Glynn Co., Ga., desires details of the construction and 
use of a threshing floor, wishing to thresh his rice with 
cattle. Thecharacter of the floor is an important cle- 
ment. It must be perfectly level and smooth, and should 
not be laid of wood, because then it is too slippery for 
animals to stand upon it. First a well graded surface, 
and thereon a coating of clay, laid with sufficient thick- 
ness, and rolled until perfectly smooth and hard. 





Jap Raspberries.—N. M. Burgess, Ke- 
nosha county, Wisconsin, desires a list of the best Rasp- 
berries that propagate from the tips—early, medium and 
late—and do not run all overthe farm, The earliest Black 
Cap Raspberry is Davidson’s Thornless; Souhegan 
comes soon after it; then Doolittle, Gregg, and Mam- 
moth Cluster. All these have black fruit. Shaffer's 
Colossal is of a dull red color, and Caroline is yellow. 
Both the latter are valuable for home use; for market 
purposes their colors are against them. 





Utilizing Apple Pomace, — Edward 
Kaine, Kings county, New York. The best use to make 
of the refuse of the cider mill is to feed it fresh to pigs, 
horses, cows, poultry, etc. It contains a considerable 
amount of nourishment, too valuable to be wasted. If 
packed air tight in pits or barrels it may be kept some 
time. Ifit cannot be fed out, it may be transformed into 
a good fertilizer by composting it with dry muck, or soil 
and lime. Some farmers scatter it broadcast over their 
orchards, The principal objection to this practice is that 
many of the seeds will sprout and produce a troublesome 
crop of seedling apple trees. 

Cider and Sand.—A. Hille, Washington 
Co., Ohio, asks us how “sand-refined cider” is made. 
The cider as it comes from the press is filtered through 
a quantity of clean sand. This removes from the juice 
allthe bits of pomace, which, if left in, would hasten th9 
fermentation. A wooden funnel box may be made, 
large enough to hold a peck or more of sand. Clean 
pure sand should be selected and thoroughly washed. 
Place a cotton cloth in the bottom of the funnel, and 
place in the sand upon this. The lower part of the 
funnel should fit the bung of the barrel, and the cider 
poured upon the sand will slowly trickle through. 





A New Weed in Vermont,—N. D. 
Jameson, Grand Isle Co., Vt., sends usaspecimen of a 
weed that is spreading in his section. He would like to 
know its name and how to get rid of it. The plant is 
the Spiry-leaved Sow-Thistle, Sonchus asper. This and 
two others are quite common weeds, all introduced from 
Europe. They are all annuals, about two feet high, with 
numerous yellow flowers. This species has its leaves 
margined with weak prickles, and the leaves clasp the 
stem by a large rounded ear, The seeds are provided 
with a tuftof down, by which they are scattered far and 
wide. Being an annual it should not be difficult to exter- 
minate, as the roots dic at the end of the first season. The 
seeds should be prevented from ripening and scattering 
by cutting the plant as soonas the flowers appear. Ifthe 
plants are strong they may throw up a second crop of 
flowers; if so, they must be cut again. Weeds of all 
kinds can not be destroyed unlees they are given proper 
attention. 

Cow Peas in Kansas.—W. W. Pennell, 

tussell Co., Kan., writes us: “I am ranching in Kan- 
sas and am wanting some information on the cow pea. 
—Cun it be grown in Central Kansas? As a forage crop 
for cattle how does it compare with sorgium, millet, or 
corn fodder? When and how should it be planted ? 
When and how harvested? Are the beans threshed 
from vines or fed altogether?’ For green manure, 
for which they are largely used, cow peas are sowed 
broadcast ; for fodder they are sown in drills, using on 
good soils one bushel, and on poor soils, six pecks to 
the acre. They would not probably ripen in Kansas, 
but for forage they should be cut as soon as some of the 
pods turn yellow. The hay requires much care in 
handling, as the leaves, which are large, are readily 
broken off. This fodder can not be compared with 
millet or corn fodder, but rather with clover, which it 
much resembles in quality. There is danger of over- 
feeding, especially if the fodder contains many unripe 
beans. Piant at corn-planting time, when danger of 
frost is over. Sve article in our last December number. 
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Sugar Beets for Stock.—E. W. Camp- 
bell, Woedsou county, Kansas. The seeds for sugar 
beets are sown in spring about Ccorn-planting time, ora 
little earlier. On good soil, with thorough cultivation, 
they have been known to yield as high as twelve hundred 
bushels per acre. Fed in moderate quantities, with hay 
or other dry feed, they are excellent for sheep and other 
stock. 





Profitable Egg Production,—J. A. 
Ewins, New Castle county, Delaware, writes us that from 
his flock of poultry he had a yield of twelve thousand five 
hundred and thirty-seven eggs during the first eleven 
months of 1887. He keeps about one hundred and twenty- 
five hens through the winter, and in spring kills off one- 
half of them,including the old hens. This makes the 
yearly average about ninety-four hens. 





American Horticultural Society. 
—Prof. W. H. Ragan, Secretary of this Society, informs 
us that the next meeting will be held in Riverside, Cali- 
fornia, commencing on Tuesday, February 14, 1888. Per- 
haps no place could have been selected for this meeting 
which would have offered greater attractions to horticul- 
turists than Riverside in particular, and Southeru Cali- 
fornia in general, To Eastern horticulturists who are or 
will become members of the Society, this offers a rare 
opportunity of visiting California at much reduced rates, 





Profitable Frait Growing in Ne- 
braska.—W illiam M. Spring, Butler county, Nebraska, 
asubscriber to the American Agréculturist for thirty-five 
years, called at our office while on a visit to the East. He 
finds fruit growing more profitable than grain raising, 
and hasa thrifty orchard of ten acres. The trees are in 
their second and third year of bearing, and have yielded 
the past season three hundred bushels of apples, which 
sold readily at a dollar a bushel. Ben Davis, Walbridge, 
and Dominie he finds most profitable and best suited to 
his locality. He intends to enlarge his orchards consid- 
erably, and also to plant grapes, and different kinds of 
small fruits. We wish him success in his enterprise. 





A Sample Letter.—William H. Gladden, 
Hartford county, Connecticut, writes us, under date of 
December 8th, as follows: ‘*I received, a few days since, 
the premium book, ‘Farm Appliances,’ and am much 
pleased with the gift. I have availed myself of your offers 
for some years past, and now have in my library the 
‘Family Cyclopedia,’ ‘History of the United States,’ 
‘The American Agriculturist Law Book ;’ and as these 
were all free gifts, it would be amiss not to acknowledge 
and thank you for them, Above all, I am very much 
pleased with the American Agricullurist, and, although 
not a farmer, cannot do without it. I consider the pub- 
lication of great value to every householder, whether he 
follows the business of farming or not.” 





Coal Ashes.—Charles E. Keatar, Kings Co., 
N. Y., and I. T. McLain, Morrow Co., Ohio. The ashes 
of aniliracite and bituminous coal have little if any ap- 
parent manurial value. Careful analysis fails to reveal 
the presence in them of any of the elements of plant 
growth, yet they are often applied to soils with bene- 
ficial efiect. They act mechanically in changing the 
texture of heavy clay, and, on the other hand, when ap- 
plied to light shifting sands, tend to render them more 
compact and retentive. Potatoes are decidedly bene- 
fited by moderate applications of coal ashes in almost 
any kind of soil. They are also used with good results 
asa mulch around trees and shrubbery. For this pur- 
pose the ashes may be spread on the surface two or 
three inches deep. Coal ashes from the house are gen- 
erally mixed with more or less wood ashes, which act 
directly and powerfully «sa fertilizer. 





Yellows in Peaches.—Dr. L. A. Martin, 
Golden, Illinois, writes us; ‘‘ An article on the * Yellows 
in Peaches,’ in the December American Agreculturist, 
brought to mind an incident in my own experience, Very 
many years ago, in my native State, Rhode Island, at a 
time when peaches in our neighborhood were almost 
universally diseased with what I have supposed to be the 
‘yellows,’ a village blacksmith had a peach tree in as vig- 
orous, healthy condition as could be, and on inquiry as to 
what he had done to keep it so, replied, nothing, only 
put around the roots a basket or two of cinders from his 
forge to kill grass and keep the ground leose, On my 
first residence in this State, I found a few young, sickly 
trees that were evidently decaying, and with a disease 
that seemed to be yellows. I dug away the grass, and 
placed around each about a bushel of cinders, and 
partially covered them with earth, It was very wet 
weather at the time, and in five or six weeks those trees 
were re-covered with a foliage as rich and dark as could 
be wished, These trees were afterwards winter killed. 
Has iron in large quantities ever been tried on them? 
How would a generous quantity of solution of copperas 
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poured on the roots and up the stock of the tree oper- 
ate? I have used boiling water successfully to make 
them fruit—using it really boiling.” 
Improvement in Southern Live 
Stock.—L. A. Ransom, Richland county, South Car- 
olina, writes us: Three years ago the national De- 
partment of Agriculture estimated the improvement 
in cattle in this State by the introduction of thorough- 
breds at $1,400,000. The Jerseys have heretofore been 
the favorites with South Carolina stockmen, but the 
Holsteins are rapidly coming into favor as “‘ general 
purpose’ cattle. The draft horses considered as best 
suited to this section are the Percheron grades. They 
have the necessary size and strength for draft purposes, 
and are well adapted to general farm work. The Hamble- 
tonians are very popular also. Sheep raising has been 
abandoned in many sections on account of the depreda- 
tions of dogs upon the flocks, and until something is 
done to relieve ihe farmers from the destructive raids of 
worthless curs, sheep husbandry will probably languish. 





Retrospect and Prospect of the 
Meat Market.—The most unaccountable phase of 
the live stock trade for 1887 was the high price of hogs. 
In March last beeves reached 6c. per 1b.; hogs sold at 
$6.20 per cwt. In April both sold at 6c. per 1b,, top rate. 
In May beeves were 10 per cent. higher. In June hogs 
reached $5.90 per ewt., while beeves only attained $5.65 
perewt. July, choice corn-fed beeves sold at $5.05 per 
ewt.; hogs ran up to $6.25 per cwt. August, hogs were 
6c. per ]b., beeves 53f per lb, This state continued, and 
the rich were feasted on pork and bacon, while the poor 
man indulged in beef, What the local trade of all cities 
requires is a uniform supply of salable meats, a supply 
which meets the needs of consumers, and, allows of a fair 
profit to all concerned in the business. That the live 
stock trade of the past year did not fill those require- 
ments is clearly seen; yet just how far short it came of 
the work, it would be difficult to analyze. Beef, from the 
point of the cost of production, has been low. Pork, 
from the same standpoint, has been high. Sheep and 
lambs have filled the gap, and kept hope alive that 1§88 
will be a better year for the live stock interest than has 
been 1887. 

Settlers in the South.—G. 8. Keely, of 
Alleghany county, Pa., asks us for information and 
advice as to locating in the South—choice of locality, 
time to visit, practicability of hiring out until gaining 
a practical knowledge of climate and soil, its cultivation, 
etc. He writes: “I am nota strong man, but can doa 
fair share of work, can do anything from digging post 
holes to driving a reaper, and would make a fair assist- 
ant for a carpenter. From the fir-t of November till 
May, I don't think any place in the United States can 
equal this for sudden and unexpected changes in tem- 
perature. * * * There are men who are renters and 
can never own a farm here, who, in a place where land is 
cheap, might purchase a home of their own for their old 
age—others, like myself, are located on farms of from 
thirty to fifty acres, and can merely make a living and 
keep up repairs.” This correspondent is but one of 
thousands who would no doubt be benefited in both 
pocket and health by going, as he proposes, to some 
place in the highlands of western North Carolina, castern 
Tennessee, northern Alabama and Georgia, or western 
South Carolina, As to the practicability of * going 
down in the winter and hiring out to learn” we are sure 
tbe experiment would not be a success. In the present 
condition of the country, there would be no openings for 
such skill as you possess on any of the farms as now 
conducted. Negro labor is plenty and cheap, and the 
people unaccustomed to hiring white labor. As there 
are probably twenty families in your neighborhood who, 
like yourself, would, if you knew just where to go and 
how to get on for one year, decide to emigrate at once, 
we would suggest a syndicate, after you have fixed on 
somedetinite section, and held meetings to determine your 
corporate necessities and the number of acres required, as 
well as the amount of your combined capital set apart to 
purchase land, which should not be over one-half of the 
cash capital represented by the syndicate, holding the 
balance to meet the needs of the first year. Then, with 
the information obtained from the local papers, land 
dealers, immigration agencies, etc., fully digested, let a 
committee visit the most favorable of the localities select- 
ed, and prudently invest in a tract of land for the estab- 
lishment of acolony. Have no fears of your firat year’s 
mistakes, they will not be fatal, if you consult the 
neighboring farmers as to times and seasons, and use 
their, to you, primitive methods the first year, after that, 
time enough for experiments. But, by all means, go as 
a colony andsettle one tract or near-by tracts. What most 
Northern settlers miss in the South is society. You will 
find it more comfortable to take neighbors along than 
wait for them to come. 





Animal Ailments. 
—~<>——. 


To Prevent a Cow from Kicking, 
—W. H. Young, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, writes 
us that he successfully checks the kicking tendency of 
a vicious cow by buckling a strap around her body, just 
in front of the udder. Care is used not to draw it too 
tight, but just sufficiently so to exert a gentle and con- 
stant pressure. 


Broken Horns in Cattle.—Geo. A. 
Hall, Van Wert Co.,O. When the entire horny sub- 
stance has been broken or shelled off, the horn wilf 
never grow to its former shape again. The lower part of 
the horn, which by the accident has become exposed, 
consists of asensitive cellular substance, and should be 
covered with a cloth saturated with tar. The stump will 
gradually heal over, and become quite hard. 


Knee-Sprung Horse.—J. W. De Shane, 
Montgomery Co., Ill, Sprung knees in horses are gen- 
erally caused by over exertion, or some work which 
throws an extraordinary strain on the forelegs. In some 
horses there is an hereditary tendency toward this ail. 
ment. In most cases it is difficult to determine where 
the exact seat of the trouble is located. Asa rule medi- 
cines do little good here, yet in some cases an operation 
may restore the animal. Of course this should be per- 
formed only by a skillful veterinary surgeon. 


Warts on a Colt’s Nose. — George 
Kline, Lawrence Co., Mo. Warts do not injure an ani- 
mal otherwise than by the disfigurement they cause. If 
they have distinct necks, the easiest way to get rid of 
them is to tic a ligature around the base. This prevents 
the blood from entering, and makes them drop off ina 
fewdays, Flat warts have to be cut off with a sharp 
knife or scissors, close to the skin. The raw surface is 
then touched with some strong caustic or a heated wire. 
This has to be repeated once a day, or every other day, 
until the warty matter ceases to grow. 


**Out of Sorts.°°—R. N. Carpeater, Ocean 
Co., N. J., writes us that his cattle are ‘out of sorts, 
don’t eat right, don’t digest right.’ From this descrip- 
tion it would not be an easy matter to make anything 
like a satisfactory diagnosis. The probability is that 
the cattle have not been properly cared for, and that the 
indigestion is caused by not having sufficiently whole- 
some food; still, some more serious disorder may be the 
cause of theircondition. Assuming the first to be the case, 
we would advise to give them a good doge of sulphate of 
magnesia, together with some powdered ginger. After- 
ward gentian or some other good tonic should be given. 


. The principal cure, however, will probably have to be 


effected by suitable food, roots, bran mashes, good hay, 
and by stabling them in clean, warm, yet well-ven- 
tilated quarters. 


Leaky Teats.—R. M. Morris, Ontario Co., 
N. Y., desires information how to prevent the leaking 
of milk from the teats of one of his cows, and proposes 
to place arubber band around the teats. Although this 
plan will probably prevent the leaking of the milk, it is 
not to be recommended; the compression of the rubber 
may cause irritation and more serious trouble, In the 
majority of cases this leaking is caused by some abnor- 
mal structural formation of the parts, which cannot be 
remedied. The most natural manner of avoiding loss of 
milk in such cases is to milk the cows more frequently. 
A harmless way of preventing this trouble is to cover the 
orifice and Jower part of the teats with collodium after 
each milking. This forms an impermeable, thin mem- 
brane, which is easily broken before milking. An in- 
stance has come to our notice where the milker has 
plugged the leaking teats by inserting small wooden 
pegs into the openings. With careful handling this 
method has given complete satisfaction. 


Fistulous Withers.—F. W. Thurow, 
Harris Co., Texas, writes us that he has a mare seven 
years old which, after having finished the summer's 
work, was affected with a swelling on each side of the 
neck, just in front of the withers. It has been increas- 
ing in size for five weeks. This is probably a case of 
fistulous withers, caused by injury from a bad-fitting 
collar. The disease closely resembles poll-evil, its prin- 
cipal difference being in the location. In the early 
stages the swelling may sometimes bereduced with cool- 
ing and astringent lotions. Bat after matter has formed 
and fluctuation is felt, the sooner it isopened the better. 
All the matter must then be squeezed out, and the entire 
cavity cleaned. Tue interior should be tonched with 
lunar caustic, and the wound kept moist with a solution 
of one grain of chloride of zinc in.one ounce of water. 
In case of a long sinus, setons have to be inserted. 











POLE DRAINS. 


a 

C. F., Jackson Co., Miss., asks us if poles will do to use for 
drains where the bottom of the ditch is quicksand, as tiles and 
stones are not to be had, and long straight pine poles are abundant. 
We have successfully used poles for drains in quicksand. Our plan 
was, to procure from the saw-mill, slabs to form the bottom of the 
ditch and maintain a uniform fall. These may be of various thick- 
nesses, as the soft sand will readily yield to pressure, and placing the 
sawed side up, a flat floor is readily made. The bottom should be 
about four inches wide 
after a pole has _ been 
placed on either side of 
the ditch. On the top of 
these place the third pole, 
and the smaller poles 
alongside. Upon the top, 
place pine straw and such 
trash as straw, leaves, 
weeds, etc., firmly trod- 
den down. The first earth 
to cover the trash should 
be clay, or, in the absence 
of clay, the soil first taken 
from the surface, leaving 
the sand for the last. 
This blind ditch will re- 
main as a thorough drain for years, and the cost will be very 
small as compared with tiles, where the works are at a distance 
and freight charges are high. There should be a main ditch, 
with such lateral drains leading to it as the nature of the land 
and amount of water in the soil require. Ditches twenty-five 
feet apart will effectually drain most land, and where there are 
springs, a ditch from each spring direct to the main drain will be 
all that are needed. In the case of a springy hillside, a horizontal 
ditch at the elevation where the water first shows itself, carried 
along the hillside with a fall of one foot to the rod, will carry off the 
water and drain the hillside. The accompanying sketch shows a 
cross-section of such a drain when completed. 


CHOICE OF A DAIRY FARM. 
HENRY STEWART. 
Ss 
The choice of land for a dairy farm should be made with refer- 
ence to some special points which have a great influence on the 
successful pursuit of the business. If we consider how truly some 
localities excel in this, we find that they possess special peculiarities 
of soil and herbage. All of them are underlaid by a limestone for- 
mation, and have a somewhat loamy open soil, which produces very 
sweet and nutritious herbage. They are somewhat rolling or even 





CROSS-SECTION OF A POLE DRAIN, 
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PLAN OF A DAIRY FARM. 








hilly as to surface, are well drained naturally, and are well supplied 
with good pure water, more or less impregnated with lime, or as is 
commonly called, hard. As pasturage is the main reliance of the 
cows, the herbage and the character of the surface are important 
considerations; for the quality of the grass has much to do with the 
character of the milk, cheese and butter, and the ease of locomotion 
of the cattle over gentle slopes, and the general healthfulness of 
such ground, are equally important. 

Some of the best fancy dairies are found near the large cities, 
upon light and inferior soils which are unfit for pastures and per- 
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manent meadows, but which are made to produce heavy crops of 
roots, fodder corn, clover, orchard grass, millet, mixed peas and oats, 
and other kinds of fodder; and which, by the aid of the practice 
of ensilage, are made to support, in many cases, one cow or more to 
each acre the year round. In some localities, manure from the 
cities and special fertilizers, are procured to aid in keeping these 
light lands in the highest state of fertility; so that, on the whole, 
it may be said that, in choosing a dairy farm, the experienced dairy- 
man is not bound by any circumstances, but may safely take the 
best locality for his purpose; a favorable location being of the great- 
est concern to him. 

In general, however, the dairyman would safely choose a mod- 
erately level farm, well watered, having a somewhat firm clay loam 
soil, lying in a compact shape, with a convenient spot near the 
center of it for his buildings, and as near toa railroad depot as 
possible. If there is a permanent cool spring upon it, it would be a 
great advantage, and if the spring is located near the dwelling, and 
in a convenient place for the milk-house, it would be still better. 

eee ee 
THE CRESTED DOG’S-TAIL GRASS. 
ee 

Our farmers, as a general thing, sow timothy and clover upon 
all kinds of soil, and if any change is made, it is occasionally to 
substitute orchard grass for timothy. Some of the European seed- 
houses issue special catalogues 
of grass seeds, and these give 
selections of kinds suited, first, 
to the best grass lands ; second, 
to thin, poor lands; third, to 
sandy land; fourth, to river 
margins,constantly moist ; fifth, 
irrigated lands, with water 
under control. In some of the 
mixtures of seeds for special 
purposes there are twenty or 
even more different kinds, in- 
cluding, besides grasses and 
clovers, several plants, such as 
‘*Yarrow” and others, rarely, 
if ever, sown in this country. 
Among the grasses common in 
Europe and very rarely seen 
here is the Crested Dog’s-tail, 
Cynosurus cristatus. The gen- 
eric name, Cynosurus, is from 
the Greek words for dog and 
tail, cristatus is the Latin for 
crested, having reference to 
the form of one of the empty 
glumes of the spikelets or flower 
clusters. The habit of the plant 
isshown in the engraving. The 
slender stem varies from less zi 
than a foot to nearly two feet nS 
; : : CRESTED 
in hight. The spikelets, ar- 
ranged in two rows, and pointing in opposite directions, give the 
flowering portion a flattened appearance. Each spikelet has an 
empty glume at its base, which is divided up into a comb-shaped 
involucre, as the older authors called it. As to the value of this 
grass, English farmers differ. It is not satisfactory in moist soils, 
but upon dry lands, before the seeds ripen, it is regarded as nutri- 
tious for sheep; if too late, the stems become hard, and animals will 
not eat them. Forming a very close turf, it is used on lawns. In 
dry localities where sheep-raising is an important industry, this 
grass should be tried. For braiding Leghorn straw hats its stems 
are said to be superior to the wheat raised in Italy for the purpose. 
The stems of the grass are cut while green, placed in boiling water 
for ten minutes, and spread in the sun to dry and bleach. The seed 
weighs twenty-six pounds to the bushel. 








DOG’S-TAIL GRASS. 





Cold Frames.—Frames in which cabbage and other plants are 
wintered must have daily attention. The object is to keep the 
plants in a dormant condition. They should not be so warm as to 


start into growth ; nor should they suffer from intense freezing. If 
this object be kept in mind, it will be easy to attain it. We often 


have days in January when the sashes must be stripped off entirely 
from the beds, and few days during the month when some ventila- 
tion isnot needed. Snow falls, in mild weather, should be cleared off. 
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A COMBINATION STONE-BOAT. 
o 

The accompanying engravings represent a stone-boat, to which 
can be added a box for hauling potatoes or other roots, and a rack 
for hay or corn fodder. The designs are furnished us by P. G. 
Newton, Faulk county, Dakota. The stone-boat shown in figure 1 
is six and a half feet long and two and a half feet broad. The run- 
ners are of two-inch plank, eight inches wide. One plank sixteen 
feet long will furnish the material for the runners and the head- 
piece. The runners are first cut the proper length, and the forward 
end of each is rounded from below, as shown in the engraving. A 
piece of two-inch plank, two and a half feet long and eight inches 
wide, is then bolted across the forward end, the corners of that and 
the runners being rounded off. Inch boards, two and a half feet 




















Fig. 2.—THE BOX DETACHED, 


long, are then nailed crosswise, covering the runners the remainder 
of their length. Two pieces of two by four inch scantling are then 
spiked on lengthwise, on each side, each one having been notched to 
fit the plank across the front. A hole is bored near the head- 
plank, into which a clevis is adjusted by which to draw the whole. 

The box shown in figure 2 is of inch boards, fourteen inches wide. 
The rear end-board is two inches and the forward board one inch 
wider, notched to fit the side scantlings of the stone boat. The box 
is made flaring, as shown in the engraving, and fastened together 
with twelvepenny wire nails. The corners are further secured by 
strips of hoop-iron. It is held from slipping backward by a cleat 
directly back of the clevis. 

Figure 3 gives a top view, and figure 4 the front end of a rack to 
set on top of the box. It has two cross-pieces, two by four inches, 
notched to fit the top of the box, at the extremities of which are 
nailed two side boards, eight inches wide and eight feet long. 
Across the rear end of these is nailed a board eight inches wide, to 
which are fastened three pieces of similar board, each three feet 
long, the lower ends extending under the rear cross-piece. At the 
forward end three vertical pieces of scantling are bolted to the front 
of the cross-piece, the middle one extending downward to the 
stone boat, and resting against the block shown in figure 1. This is 
very convenient for drawing corn fodder, or light loads of hay. 
When in use the box rests upon the stone-boat, and the rack upon 
the box, a load of any kind tending to hold them firmly together. 


HOME-MADE FARM 

annie 
The illustration shows a sled such as one of our subscribers has 
used for years. The side pieces are of oak, five by four inches above, 





SLED. 





A HOME-MADE FARM SLED, 


four by four inches below. The standards are of oak or hickory, 
twenty inches long, shouldered to fit into two-inch holes in the side 
pieces. The cross pieces are three by four inches, mortised into the 
side pieces. The soles are made of the halves of a hickory sapling, 
trimmed down to the proper size, pinned on, and fastened in front 
by an iron band. The tongue is secured by a key in the roller, 


which is five by five inches, rounded at the ends to three inches in 
It is easier to turn in deep snow with this sled than with 


diameter. 














the more common kind having wide plank runners. The sapling 
soles do not freeze fast, as do iron or steel soles, and they soon become 
very smooth. They will last during the winter, and are easily re- 
placed. The sled is strong, and can be made by any person not 
unusually awkward with tools. 


AUTOMATIC BARN DOOR FASTENER. 
—< >> 
The engraving herewith shows a strong and practicable fasten- 
ing for holding a barn door open, engraved from sketch and descrip- 
tion sent us by E. W. Knapp, Kalamazoo Co., Michigan. It is a 
catch of wrought or cast iron, six inches long, shaped as shown in 
the engraving, playing loosely on a large screw driven into a stud 














Fig. 4.—FRONT END OF RAOK. 


on the inside of the barn. The catch projects about one-third its 
length through a slot in the siding. A corresponding slot is cut in 
the door, large enough to admit the catch, and at the exact point 
where it strikes when the door is swung wide open against the side 
of the barn. A thin iron plate is screwed to the door, flush with the 
lower edge of the slot, to protect the wood. The iron catch is held 
in place by a flat staple, like those used with the old-fashioned door 
latch. As will be seen by the engraving, this fastener works by its 
own gravity. As the door is swung wide open the point of the iron 














AUTOMATIC BARN DOOR FASTENER, 


catch strikes the slot in the door and is pushed upward to the posi- 
tion shown by the dotted line, then falling down and catching to 
the iron plate on the door. It can be released from either the inside 
or outside of the barn when it is desired to close the door. 

Herbert R. Loveland, Tolland Co., Conn., writes us a description 


of his device for holding doors and gates open, which is so nearly simi- 


lar in principle to the above as to need no illustration. He uses the 
common screw blind-catch, such as are made for window-blinds. 
They are attached to the door or gate, to project outward from the 
inside, exactly as they are fastened to window blinds. The ‘‘ back- 
fast” is then screwed to the side of the barn at the proper place to 
receive the catch. If a latch or other obstruction prevents the door 
from swinging close enough to the side of the barn, a block must 
be fastened to hold the ‘‘ backfast” or staple. These may be applied 
to any doors of outbuildings, gates, etc., on a farm, 


wu 
oo 





Cow Peas at the North.—A few years ago, on our place near 
New York City, we sowed an experimental plot with over a dozen 
named varieties of Cow Peas, and found that so far as vegetation, 
without reference to fruit (ripe seeds), was concerned, all the varie- 
ties made a sufficient growth to plow under, or to feed asa soiling crop, 
and possibly to cure for hay. The results showed that this crop was 
worthy the attention of farmers in the Middle and Northern States. 
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THE GROWTH OF WHEAT AND ITS PRODUCTS IN THE MILL.—VI. 


JOHN J. WILLIS, SUPERINTENDENT OF LAWES AND GILBERT’S EXPERIMENTAL FARM, 
ROTHAMSTED, ENGLAND. 


a 
FARMYARD MANURE. 


From the commencement of the continuous wheat experiments 
at Rothamsted, one plot has received annually fourteen tons of or- 
dinary farmyard manure per acre. No attempt has been made to 
ascertain by means of sampling and analysis the composition of the 
manure applied, for two reasons: (1.) In the earlier years of the 
experiments, the importance of knowing the exact amount of the 
various ingredients applied to the soil was not well understood. 
(2.) Later on, the uncertainty of the results obtained in a very care- 
ful attempt to ascertain the exact composition of some box-dung at 
Woburn, led Messrs. Lawes and Gilbert to trust to an estimate of 
the composition based on numerous analyses of farmyard manure 
rather than to attempt to determine the composition by direct 
sampling and analysis. 

The following table gives the estimated amount of some of the 
more important ingredients supplied to the soil annually in the 
fourteen tons of farmyard manure, as also the amount of ingredients 
supplied in the artificial manure on Plot 7. 

Table Showing the Chemical Constituents in Farmyard Dung and 

Artificial Manure. 














DrY ORGANIC PHOSPHATE | 
MarTan. | NITROGEN. or Linn. POTASH, 
POUNDS. POUNDS. POUNDS. POUNDS. 
Dung, Plot 2 ----| 8,540 200 155 168 
Artiticial, Plot 7- ES 86 140 100* 








* One hundred and fifty pounds seven years, 1852-8 ; one hundred pounds 
each year since. 

Although the ingredients furnished to the soil of Plot 7 differ 
greatly from those furnished by the dung, the average amount of 
produce is very nearly the same on the two plots, as will be seen in 
the following table. 

Table Showing the — Amounts of Dressed Wheat, and Total 
Produce (Grain and Straw) on Plot 2, Manured with Fourteen 
Tons of Farmyard Manure per Acre per Annum, and on Plot 7, 
Manured with Minerals and Ammonium Salts, over Periods of 
Eight Years. 





ToTaL PRODUCE 


| DRESSED GRAIN | Per ACRE 























| PER ACRE. | (GRAIN AND STRAW). 
hm | face 
PERIODS. Farmyard $5 Gq Farmyard | §s 3¢ 
|. Sagi . | Sages 
Manure. '#9559 Manure. a 
\g Gah se 35 
| 14 Tons. o4 %4| 14 Tons. 54 
| BUSHELS, | BUSHELS.| POUNDS. POUNDS 
S Wears, 1659-59... ......-..- 348 =| 358 6,100 6,490 
TSS: ee 354 36% 5,926 6,262 
Dees oD 35 31 5,932 5,379 
Stee. |: eas 28% 28 4,798 5,248 
32 Years, 1852-83-.--.--.------ 33% 324 5,689 5,845 
40 Years with Farmyard Dung) 328 31) | a (ire 





Taking the whole period of thirty-two years—during which the 
two plots respectively received the same manure each year—it will 
be seen that the difference in the produce is less than one bushel per 
acre per annum ; the dung yielding an average of thirty-three bush- 
els and a half per acre, and the artificial manures of thirty-two 
bushels and three-quarters per acre. While of the total produce, 
grain and straw, the artificial manures on Plot 7 gave an increase 
over that on Plot 2 of one hundred and fifty-six pounds per acre per 
annum. The most striking contrast between the two manures 
which give these very nearly identical results, is, that while the 
farmyard dung furnishes to the soil a large amount of organic mat- 
ter, the artificial manure supplies none. 

On Pict 2, each year, about eight thousand five hundred and 
forty pounds of organic matter were supplied to the soil, while the 
crop grown would not contain more than one-half as much. Yet 
the artificial manures, which supplied no organic matter whatever, 
produced a crop which contained rather the larger amount of or- 
ganic matter of the two; and there is evidence to show that by 
merely increasing the amount of nitrogen, a still larger amount of 
organic matter can be obtained in the crop. Thus Plot 8, which re- 
ceived one hundred and twenty-nine pounds of nitrogen each year 
(still much less than that supplied in the dung) gave, over a period 
of thirty-two yéars, a total produce, grain and straw, of six thou- 











sand eight hundred and thirty-two pounds per acre, or one thousand 
one hundred and forty-three pounds more than that obtained by the 
farmyard manure. It is quite evident from these results, that the 
amount of non-nitrogenous organic matter in the wheat crop bears 
no relation to that supplied in the manure; and that the atmos- 
phere, and not the soil, is the source of this supply. In the two 
years 1863 and 1864, the farmyard manure applied to Plot 2 was 
estimated to supply four hundred pounds of nitrogen, and the total 
produce amounted to thirteen thousand six hundred and fifty-three 
pounds, while that of Plot 16, which received three hundred and 
forty-four pounds of nitrogen in ammonium salts, was nineteen 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-three pounds; or, in other 
words, there were, in the two years, six thousand two hundred and 
twenty pounds excess of crops on the artificially manured plot ! 

In the soil, the nitrogen, which constitutes one of the most im- 
portant elements in what we describe as permanent fertility, is 
always in combination with carbon. In this form it is both insolu- 
ble and inactive, and, for most crops at any rate, it only becomes 
available as plant-food when, by the process of nitrification, it sep- 
arates itself from the carbon. In dung, by far the greater part of 
the nitrogen is in combination with carbon; and, when we consider 
the various substances which make up the mass of the manure, we 
recognize at once that the periods of their decay, or nitrification, 
must vary greatly. The carbon may be separated from the nitrogen 
in urine in the course of a very short time, while it may take many 
years to nitrify portions of the nitrogenous organic matter of straw, 
especially on heavy land. 


—— 





In-door Root Grafting.—Preparations for root grafting in winter 
should be made beforehand, by securing cions and stocks. The 
stocks, usually one year old seedlings for apples, should be taken up, 
tied in bundles of twenty or fifty for convenience in counting, and 
heeled-in in a cellar, or place where they will not freeze. In large 
nurseries root grafting is done very rapidly by a division of labor. 
One hand prepares the stocks ; another inserts the cion ; still an- 
other waxes it in. Where there are several varieties, it is well to 
work upon one at a time, to avoid the danger of mixing. In some 
cases machines to cut and fit stock and cion are employed, and 
soft cotton twine, prepared by running it through mellow grafting 
wax and loosely reeling it on a reel, is preferred to strips of waxed 
cloth. As the grafts are completed, they are set in shallow boxes 
with soil under and between them, labeled, and stored in a cellar, 
where they must be looked to, especially as spring approaches, and 
if getting too dry, sparingly watered. Ifarecent settler wishes to 
plant an orchard, and cannot well spare the money to buy the trees, 
he can buy root grafts at very small outlay. Most of the West- 
ern nurseries make a specialty of root grafts. One who buys a lot 
of root grafts had better bed them the first year, 7, e., dibble them 
in, in a bed of good soil, a foot apart or less. Thus placed they 
can be cared for on asmall area. The grafts should be dibbled in 
with great care, the soil being firmly packed against the root, and 
the top hud of the cion just above the surface. Having the plants 
all together in this way, they can be kept free of weeds. If more 
than one bud starts from the cion, remove all but the strongest, 
If the cion fails to grow, but a shoot or shoots grow from the 
stock, let one grow, and it will furnish a stock to graft another 
year. In the second spring lift all these, and plant them in nur- 
sery rows, three feet apart. Then they may be pruned and trained 
in desired shape, and in five or six years one will have a lot of 
trees ready for the final planting, which, having had extra care, 
will usually be finer than trees sent out from a nursery, and at a low 
cost. If one has the foresight to buy many more root grafts than 
he is likely to plant himself, he can sell a share of his nursery 
raised trees at a profit; thus his own trees need cost him nothing. 
Mind, in all this work, make sure that the names are kept true. 





Aliens and Land.—There are scores of wealthy men and syndi- 
cates, living in Europe, who are buying up lands in the new States 
and the Territories by the thousands of acres. The power of these 
owners of vast estates will be felt when they, or their descendants, 
living abroad, begin to make them tributary to absentee landlords. 
Congress, at the last session, interposed an obstacle to the zontinu- 
ance of this perilous business, by an enactment making it illegal for 
an alien, who has not made declaration of his intention to become a 
citizen, or for a foreign corporation, to acquire or hold real estate, 
unless by inheritance, or as an incident to the collection of a debt 
contracted prior to the passage of the act. Nebraska, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Illinois and Colorado have all passed similar laws. 

















A SMALL OCTAGON BARN. 
GEO. A. MARTIN. 
= 

There are some advantages in the octagon form of a barn for 
the family horse, with accommodations for the carriage, hay and 
feed. Figure 1 gives a perspective view, figure 2 the ground plan, 
and figure 3 the roof plan of sucha barn, It is twenty-four feet in 
diameter from side 
to side, each one of 
the eight sides be- 
ing ten feet wide. 
The posts are four- 
teen feet high ; the 
first floor eight feet 
in the clear; the 
loft five feet to top 
of plates and nine- 
teen feet to the 
apex of the roof. 
A hay door direct- 
ly over the main 
entrance to the 
barn affords means 
for filling the loft. 
The first floor, fig- 
ure 2, is divided 
through the center 
by a_ partition, 
upon one side of 
which are a box 
stall nine by twelve 
feet, an open stall 
five feet and a half 
wide,and a passage 
way. The other 
half is occupied by 
a carriage floor 
eighteen feet long, at one end of which is the harness closet, 
and at the other a flight of stairs leading to the loft. Opening out 
of the harness closet is a granary, and a capacious closet for oats or 
other feed is under the stairs. The box stall is entered by a sliding- 
door from the open stall, and also by a swing-door from the carriage 
floor. The latter door is divided horizontally a little above the 
middle, so that the upper part may be left open, when desired, for 
ventilation. The lower part is fastened, when closed, with a latch, 
the upper portion by a bolt, and the two may be firmly coupled by 
two hooks and staples. In the rear of the stall is a window, pro- 
tected on the inside by a wire netting with inch meshes. In warm 
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Fig. 2.—GROUND PLAN. 


weather both are replaced by a wire netting fine enough to exclude 
flies. The hay is supplied through a shute extending to within a 
few inches of the ventilator above the roof. This tapers gradu- 
ally from bottom to top, so that hay will pass freely through it. A 
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Fig. 1.—PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF OCTAGON BARN, 
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door in one side of it, two feet above the floor of the loft, is opened 
to admit the hay, and a valve above this door, working like an ordi- 
nary damper in a stovepipe, affords means of checking ventilation 
through it in extremely cold weather. The shute thus acts as a 
ventilator, and protects the hay from all breath, gases and odors of 
the stable. Four feet above the stable floor it terminates in a rack 
of vertical slats, four inches apart, coming down to within sixteen 
inches of the floor. 
In the opposite 


“SS corner of the stall 


is an iron or wood- 
en feed-box for 


grain. The open 
stall is provided 
with a similar 


shute and rack. 
The stable floor is 
double, of two-inch 
planks, the lower 
tier extending 
crosswise of the 
stalls, and the up- 
peronelengthwise. 
All the planks be- 
fore being laid 
are saturated with 
crude petroleum 
as a preservative. 
The rear of the 
stalls is half an 
inch lower than 
the front, to se- 
cure drainage. The 
stable door slides 
on a track protect- 
ed from rain and 
snow. The two 
large doors are hung by stout hinges. The barn is boarded up with 
vertical siding, the joints covered by battens, and the roof is shingled. 

Nearly all the timbers for a barn of this form are short. Eight 
sills six by eight inches, ten feet long, are morticed and pinned to- 
gether at the angles, and a sill, of the same width and thickness, 
twenty-four feet long,extends through the center. At each angle 
of the frame is a vertical post, four by six inches, notched on the 
outer face to receive three courses of girders at proper intervals, 
upon which the siding is nailed. The floor beams are two by eight 
inches, and laid sixteen inches apart from centers. The roof is 
‘‘half-pitch,” that is, the apex is twelve feet higher than the top of 
the plates. The apex, however, is truncated by the octagon frame 
of the ventilator, three feet in diameter, as shown in figure 3, and 
rafters two by six inches, sixteen feet and a half long, extend from 
each angle of the plates to the ventilator frame. Midway between 
every two of these is a rafter fifteen and a half feet long, from the 
center of each plate. On each side of this, at equal intervals and 
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Fig. 3.—ONE HALF OF ROOF FRAME, 


parallel with it, are two rafters two by four inches, one twelve and 
the other seven feet long. The foot of each rests upon the plate and 
the summit is spiked or bolted to the side of the longest rafter. 
This leaves the spaces between the rafters very nearly uniform, and 
the four short ones support the longest. At each inner angle of the 


plates is a block four by four inches, fourteen inches long, beveled 
to fit the angle, and secured in place by half-inch bolts, the heads of 
which are countersunk in the outer face of the plates to be out of 
way of the siding. These secure the plates from spreading. As 
will be seen, the entire roof is a single truss, needing no support 
from the inside. 


The manure shed is on the side next to the stalls, 
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THEN AND NOW—FRANKLIN ON OXEN. 
> 

Ina letter to Lord Kames, dated London, July 21, 1769, Benjamin 
Franklin writes : ‘‘ I have observed in America, that the farmers are 
more thriving in those parts of the country where horned cattle are 
used, than in those where the labor is done by horses. The latter are 
said to require twice the quantity of land to maintain them, and 
after all are not good to eat; at least we do not think them so. 
Here is a waste of land that might afford subsistence for so many 
of the human species. Food is always necessary to all, and much 
the greater part of the labor of mankind is employed in raising 
provisions for the mouth.” Franklin, in this extract, exhibits his 
peculiar shrewdness in regard to wastefulness. He was the apostle 
of thrift and of the utilization of time, and of every possible shred 
or remnant that could be turned to any saving purpose. His 
teachings, rightly applied, would be a mine of wealth to the toilers 
of our day. An average American family, it is said, wastes in food 
daily what would sustain an average continental family. But 
Franklin’s observations of the use of horned cattle were confined to 
a survey of only a limited portion of the then colonies, from Mary- 
land north into New England, and to Canada; a forest-covered 
region, and largely broken by rocky and precipitous lands, where 
the work of breaking up and clearing was mainly done by cattle. 
He lived in an era before the prairies were known, and long before 
the epoch of farm machinery for cultivation, harvesting and thresh- 
ing. His was the period of slow hand labor, anterior to our age of 
rapidity, of stupendous enterprise, and of steam. To show the 
changes and progress or decline in the farm animal life of this 
country, a few figures from the census tables will be useful. For 
four successive decades the returns are as follows : 


HORSES. MULES AND AssEs. Mincu Cows. WoRKING OXEN. 
1850_... 4,328,000........ 550,000........ 6,309;,000........ 1,683,000 
1860_... 6,249,000 .......- 2951-000... .-< 8,585,000... -..- 2,254,000 
1870.... 7,145,000.....--- 1.1235:000......-..-- 9:000;000........- 1,319,000 
1880. - . 10,357,000 -----.--- 1.312.000.........- 12,443,000-------- 993,000 


These are the stock ‘‘on farms.” For lforses not on farms add 
1,185,000 for 1860 ; 1,547,000 for 1870 ; and 2,000,000 for 1880, making 
an aggregate of 12,357,000 horses for 1880. The population was in 
1850, 23,000,000 ; in 1860, 31,433,000; in 1870, 38,558,000, and in 1880, 
50,000,000. In these four decades horses have increased nearly three- 
fold, mules and asses threefold, and milch cows twofold, while 
working cattle have decreased nearly one-half. It is a curious cir- 
cumstance, too, that of the total of working cattle, 575,000 are in the 
Southern States, 191,000 in New England, New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, and only 35,000 in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Ohio and Kansas. 
There are 152,000 in the States of Maine, Wisconsin, Michigan, Min- 
nesota and Oregon, the centers of the lumbering interest. The 
oxen are evidently “ going” from the regions where the mass of our 
cereal products are raised, and where agriculture is conducted on 
the more progressive and extensive scale. It is curious to note 
further that in the dairy counties of the different States, working 
oxen drop to a minimum, while milch cows rise to a “‘large ma- 
jority.” The cause of the decline in oxen is not far to seek. 

ro or 
SEASONABLE REMINDERS. 
= 

If the iron wedge will not draw build a fire of chips and heat it. 

Heap up and tramp down solidly the snow around the young 
fruit trees. 

Water, green food and meat fowls must have to prosper during 
the winter. 

Watch the outlets of the tile-drains, that they do not become 
closed with ice. 

There is one part of the farm that is not benefited by drainage : 
the manure heap. 

Politeness pays in the cow-stable. 
milk than a harsh man. 

Straw and corn-fodder are best worked into manure by putting 
them through good animals. 

The best preventive of trouble at lambing time is daily exer- 
cise for the ewes during winter. 

Take the bridles with you when you go to breakfast, and put 
them near the stove while you eat. 

Separate the weaker animals; they need extra feed, whereas 
with the stronger they get scant feed. 

Profit in farming comes from the maximum crops, the pro- 
ducts of winter thought and summer work. 

If the chain pump is clogged up with ice do not give the crank 
a jerk. Both wheel and chain break more easily when very cold. 


A gentle man gets more 





Every farmer may be the architect of his own fortunes, and it 
is poor policy to let the job out to luck. 

Harness hung in the stable is damaged as much by the gases 
and dampness there as it is worn by use. 

When green wood is used for fuel part of the heat is absorbed 
to convert the water in the fuel into vapor. 

If you do not wish cloddy and lifeless ground in the spring 
keep the cattle off the fields when the soil is soft. 

Drive your horses a little to one side when you stop with a load 
on the sled. This makes it easier to start the load. 

A fire burns better in a hot than in a cold furnace ; it is equally 
true that an animal well wintered is half summered. 

If open, outdoor feed-troughs are turned over at night they 
will not be filled with snow and ice in the morning. 

If you place the ax near the stove for fifteen minutes it will 
cut better and not be so apt to break along the edge. 

The flavor of the fuel used for smoking meat is somewhat im- 
parted to the meat ; hence the fuel should be selected carefully. 

You have no right to feed a dog so long as you have not the 
money to provide your family with good papers and books. 

Straw alone isa poor feed, but mixed with cotton or linseed 
cake, wheat bran, and oats and clover hay, it makes excellent food. 

A good fence cannot be made of rails that are of different 
lengths. Mark two feet on your ax-handle, and measure each 
rail cut. 

Sorting fruits and vegetables accomplishes two things: it pro- 
tects the sound, and it rids the cellar of the sources of unwholesome 
exhalations. 

Scattering a little corn-fodder or similar stuff over a hillside 
will hold the snow in the wheat, and the stalks will not interfere 
with harvesting. 

Boots and shoes oiled as often as the leather loses its pliancy 
are more comfortable, afford better protection against cold or wet, 
and usually will last twice as long as those not oiled. 

Some boys are born farmers, some become farmers, and some 
have farming thrust upon them by their parents. The first will 
succeed, the second may succeed, and the third are apt to fail. 


RAISING CALVES FOR THE DAIRY. 


HENRY STEWART. 





a 

The choice of a pure-bred bull of some acknowledged dairy 
breed and of good character should be made, and in three or four 
generations the progeny, if well selected, will partake of the good 
qualities of the pure breed. Half-bred Jersey, Guernsey or Ayr- 
shire calves have been found equally valuable for product with the 
pure-bred ones. The calf thus well bred must be well fed and 
trained. It is by no means necessary that the calf should be fed 
upon fresh milk from the cow. Cream and fat are not required for 
acalf intended for the dairy, but a good frame of bones covered 
with healthful muscular tissue. These are well and fully supplied 
by skimmed milk, and the milk is well and fully digested when 
given warm, and at a temperature almost equal to that of the 
stomach. Eighty degrees is a very good temperature for the milk 
for a young calf. An excellent method of feeding a calf intended 
for the dairy is as follows. Heifers only should be reared, as the 
cost of fattening a male calf is greater than its value for veal, and 
males can only be reared when their value for breeding purposes 
offers a chance for profit. 

The calf, removed to a dry comfortable pen, away from the cow, 
is given the whole milk warm from the cow, twice a day, for four 
days; the ninth meal is made up of half the fresh milk and half 
sweet skimmed milk, warmed to the same temperature as the 
Three quarts is sufficient for a meal for a calf at 
this age, if two meals a day are given. If three meals a day are 
given, two quarts at each will be sufficient. Overfeeding at this 
stage is to be avoided, and it should be remembered that the young 
calf, if sucking the cow, will get only a small meal at a time, and its 
digestive functions are not as yet prepared to dispose of several 
quarts of milk at once. The quantity should be gradually increased 
as the calf can dispose of it, until three meals of three quarts each 
are disposed of, or two meals daily of four or five quarts each, at 
the end of a month. The milk should be given sweet and at the 
same temperature always. If by any accident diarrhoea should 
occur, a quart only of new milk warm from the cow, or heated to 
ninety degrees, will stop it, if no other food is given. In nearly 


new milk. 


every case this disorder is caused by an excess of food and conse- 
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quent indigestion, or the use of sour milk. When a month old the 
calf may be taught to lick a little finely ground mixed corn, bran 
and linseed in equal parts. A teaspoonful is enough to begin with, 
gradually increased up to a tablespoonful daily at two months ; four 
ounces daily at three months ; eight ounces daily at five months, and 
a pound at six months. From three months up, six quarts of milk 
may be given twice a day, and at a month old the calves should 
have a run in a grass pasture of a quarter of an acre or so, enclosed 
purposely with a portable fence, which is moved to give fresh grass 
cs may be required. At two months the calf will begin to drink a 
little water, which should thereafter be provided. In winter, some 
fresh, sweet, early cut clover hay should be given from a month up, 
and the quantity increased gradually as the calf will consume it as 
it gets older. The gradual increase of the food should be carefully 
watched; but there is no danger from an excess of hay; it is the 
grain food which is more apt to be given to excess and do harm. 
There is a temptation when a calf is doing well to give a little more 
food and make it do a little better, but it is a mistake to try to force 
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INBREEDING WITH JERSEY CATTLE. 
ee 

No subject has received more attention from stock breeders 
than that of ‘‘ breeding in-and-in,” that is, of continuing to breed 
from a single family without any admixture of other blood. On one 
hand it is known that this system fixes a type with greater certainty 
and permanence than any other. On the other, it is claimed that it 
has a tendency to weaken the constitution of the progeny and pre- 
dispose them to disease. However it may be with other species of 
animals, cattle have been proved by long experience to be wholly 
exempt from the theoretical objections. Colling, Booth and Bates 
all practiced inbreeding in the Shorthorn herds which made their 
names famous, and other breeders have successfully pursued this 
system. The Jerseys are all necessarily more or less inbred. Their 
native island possesses much less area than an average Ameri- 
can county, and here the entire race has been kept and bred for 
centuries, with no fresh blood from outside. No cattle have their 
characteristics more permanently fixed than the Jerseys, nor is 
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a young animal ahead of its ability to digest all the food it eats. 
The young calf should be tied up from the first. A small halter 
ora leather strap with a ring around the neck, and a light rope 
with a swivel snap hook in it, may be used to fasten it in the pen. 
Calves should never run together loose in a pen, or they will learn 
to suck each other, and thus contract habits which will be trouble- 
some afterwards. In our dairy the calf pens are divided into sep- 
arate stalls. These are five by seven feet, separated by barred 
partitions, so that the calves can see each other. A rack for hay is 
made on one side, and a small box near it is for meal. A slide 
door is made in the front, for the calf to put its head through 
easily, and in front of it is a shelf with a receptacle for a pail, in 
which milk is given to the calf. The calves are thus fed very easily 
and quickly, the milk being brought to the pens in a deep pail hold- 
ing fourteen quarts, and enough for four or five calves is poured 
into the feeding pails, and each pail is set in its place. The slide 
door is then opened and the calf drinks its milk without any trouble, 
and cannot upset the pail. A few days’ training is required before 
the calf learns all this, but with patience the lesson is soon taught. 
Calves are phenomenally stupid, and much patience is required to 
manage them; but it is far easier to train a calf kindly, than with 
force and by beating it. When a calf learns not to fear its owner, 
and experiences only kindness, it is a most affectionate animal. 








JERSEY BULL CORINTH 2a. 


there any lack of constitutional vigor. The Jersey bull Corinth 2d, 
13510, owned by L. D. Ely, of Monroe County, N. Y., is a notable 
example of ‘‘ breeding in-and-in.” His sire, Corinth 6662, was the 
result of such close inbreeding that he has only twenty-eight per cent 
of any other blood in his veins than that of imported St. Helier 45. 
His sire, Ori 4286, was the son of a triply inbred son of St. Helier 
and one of his own daughters. Chroma, the dam of Corinth, was the 
daughter of St. Helier, and her dam, Ianthe 4562, was also a daugh- 
ter of the same bull. Metta Duncan, the dam of Corinth 2d, is the 
daughter of a son and a daughter of the imported bull Pierrot 6386. 
He was born in March, 1883, is of solid color, with black points. 
His form and general appearance are very accurately represented in 
the engraving above. He took the gold medal at the New York 
State Fair last autumn as the best bull exhibited with his progeny. 
Sees ee, 

Winter or Upland Cress.—Several inquirers have asked about the 
plant advertised as Upland Cress. This is Barbarea vulgaris, a 
plant of the mustard family, introduced from Europe, and widely 
spread, especially in the older States. An enterprising Iowa nur- 
seryman, a few years ago, brought this plant into cultivation as 
Upland Cress. It is a hardy perennial, which comes into use in early 
spring, and may be used raw as salad, or the leaves may be boiled 
as greens. The plant is hardy, and very easy of cultivation. 
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THE SWEET-SCENTED SHRUB—CALYCANTHUS. 
DR. GEORGE THURBER. 
oes 

There is probably no shrub in cultivation so generally popular 
as Calycanthus floridus, often called Carolina Ailspice, and more 
frequently the Sweet-scented Shrub. In garden language we speak 
of it as the Calycanthus, while there are four species; three of 
them natives of the Southern Atlantic States, and one indigenous to 
The most common and best known species is Calycan- 
thus floridus, found in the States 
south of Virginia. A flowering 
branch is seen at figure 1. The 
generic name is from the Greek 
words for ‘“‘cup” or ‘‘calyx,” and 
“flower,” the pistils being inclosed 
in a cup, upon the outside of which 
the petals are borne. The specific 
name, floridus, means flowery, 
though a recentwork which should be 
accurate translates it as ‘‘ Floridan.” 
When allowed room in which to de- 
velop this forms a dense bush of a 
more or less globular form, and six 
or eight feet high, with opposite 
oval leaves on very short foot stalks, 
and softly downy on the under side. 
The flowers terminate the short leafy 
branches, and being of a lurid purple 
color are far from showy. The bark 
and leaves have an odor of camphor, 
while the flowers have a remarka- 
bly fruity fragrance, which is most 
abundant when the flowers are crush- 
ed, or somewhat wilted. The shrub 
varies in the form and smoothness of its leaves, and some European 
catalogues offer nearly a dozen named varieties. 

The construction of the flowers is such as to puzzle even those 
who are somewhat familiar with plants. There appears to be no 
distinction between corolla and calyx. By cutting a flower in two, 
longitudinally, its structure is most readily seen (figure 2). At the 
base is seen a cup, formed by union of the lower parts of the sepals, 
or parts of the calyx. Upon the outside of this cup are bracts, the 
free parts of the sepals, and the petals, in numerous rows and with- 
out much distinction between them in form and color. The numer- 
ous stamens are attached just within the petals, and some of these 
are without anthers, and somewhat petal-like. The pistils are nu- 
merous, and attached to the inner surface of the calyx tube. This 
formation of a cup, to the inner surface of which the pistils are at- 
tached, is much as in the rose; but in that the cup in ripening be- 
comes a fleshy ‘‘ hip,” and in some cases more or less eatable, but 
the cup of the Calycanthus becomes a dry capsule, containing the 
seed-like fruits. 

The other two Eastern species are Calycanthus levigatus (the 
smooth), which has bright green leaves, smooth or nearly so on both 


California. 





Fig. 1.—FLOWERING BRANCH OF 
CALYCANTHUS FLORIDUS. 





Fig. 2.—CALYCANTHUS FLOWER, SECTION. Fig. 3.—CHIMONANTHUS FLOWER, SECTION. 


sides, and smaller flowers than the common species. This is the 
northernmost species, it being found as far north as Franklin 
county, Pennsylvania. C. glaucus (whitish) has very large and con- 
spicuously taper-pointed leaves, which are glaucous-white beneath. 
Regarded as a probable variety of the preceding. A native of the 
states south of Virginia. The species of the Western coast is C. 
occidentalis, which is taller than any of the Eastern species, some- 
times reaching twelve feet in hight; the leaves, from three to six 











inches long, dark green, and roughish. The petals are purplish-red, 
and tawny at the tips; the fragrance of the flowers is less pleasant 
than that of C. floridus. It is said to sometimes have white flowers, 
The nurseries all have the C. jfloridus, and several other kinds are 
offered, which are probably varieties of that, as the names are not 
those of any recognized species. As none are showy they should be 
planted near more ornamental but lessfragrant shrubs. Itis wellto 
plant them where they cannot be reached from the outside of the 
fence, as the shrubs will surely be mutilated by children and other 
passers-by if it is possible to get hold of them. 

Towards the close of last century there was introduced from 
Japan a shrub which was supposed to be a Calycanthus, and from 
its early flowering was named C. precox. After awhile Lindley 
discovered that, while related to Caly- 
canthus, it was sufficiently distinct to 
form a new genus, to which he gave 
the name Chimonanthus (literally Win- 
ter Flower), in reference to the fact 
that in England the flowers appear 
from November to March. There is 
but one species, C. fragrans. Chimo- 
nanthus is a slender shrub, six or eight 
feet high, with the leaves and bark 
scentless, The flowers, which appear 
on the branches, in the axils of the 
leaves of the previous year, before the 
new leaves unfold, are strikingly un- 
like those of Calycanthus, being much 
smaller, of a yellow color, and purple 
within, and with a fragrance which is 
described as “delightful” and ‘‘re- 
freshing,”andwhich 
has been likened to 
that of the violet 
for its delicacy and 
distinctness. The 
aspect of a section 
of a flower is given 
in figure 8, a flower- 
ing branch at figure 
4, The Winter Flow- 
er was for a long 
time in England 
treated as a green- 
house shrub, but in 
the southern part it 
is hardy, and north of London it is so when trained against walls. 
While not hardy in the Northern States, it will flourish in Virginia 
and south of it, and our Southern flower-lovers are fortunate in 
being able to enjoy such a desirable plant. 

Like the Calycanthus, this may be propagated by layers, and 
from seeds. It has been suggested that it might be grafted on the 
Calycanthus, but the writer does not state that it has been done. 
These genera, Calycanthus and Chimonanthus, form together an 
order, or family, the Calycanthacee, which was formerly 
placed near the Rose family ; but Bentham and Hooker con- 
sider that its relationships are rather with the Magnolias, 
and have placed it next to the Magnolia family, 


















Fig. 4.—FLOWERING BRANCH OF CHIMONANTHUS. 
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Care of Cions.—Trees, shrubs, and vines that are regarded 
as perfectly hardy are to some extent affected by exposure 
toa long and severe winter; and twigs of last year’s growth 
that are to be used for cions, cuttings, etc., are found better 
when cut in autumn than in early spring, after they have 
been exposed all winter. The cold may not kill them, but it 
weakens their vegetative powers, and they do not recuperate 
so readily. Hence wealways advise the cutting of cions so 
soon after the leaves fall as may be ; they should be tied in con- 
venient bundles, securely labeled, and packed away for the 
winter. It is usually advised to pack them in sand, but the ad- 
hering grit makes it unpleasant to handle them when grafting, besides 
it rapidly dulls the knife, The best material for packing cions is 
sawdust; the next best is sphagnum moss; both this and the sawdust 
should be well dampened, but not wet. - If kept in too warm a place 
the buds swell, to their injury. An even temperature, slightly 
above freezing, is best. Root grafting is done in-doors in winter, 
and the cions for this, as well as the stocks, should be stored in a 
perfectly frost-proot place, where they will be accessible at any time. 
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A GARDEN IN ARIZONA 
—— 

In our gardens we strive to introduce the vegetation from other 
countries, that we may see forms with which we are not familiar. 
A resident of Arizona appears to have had a different view. Our 
readers do not need to be told that much of the vegetation of Ari- 
zona is peculiar; numerous kinds of wild looking Cactuses, with 
Agaves, Yuccas, Dasilirions, and, where there are any shrubs, they 
are repellant with prickles, each twig ending with a sharp thorn- 
like point, which says keep off. There are places in Arizona where 
plants of this kind are the only ones to be seen. The natural land- 
scape is made up of the forms we have referred to; but this gentle- 
man has brought them together in his garden, making a curious, if 
not a beautiful, collection. Still some of the Cactuses have very 


picture, at the rear, are several green columns of different sizes ; 
these are young plants of the giant Cereus, which grow to twenty 
and fifty feet in hight, either as a single stem or furnished with 
erect branches looking like a giant candelabrum, and giving a most 
singular appearance to the landscape. The background prevents 
this garden from giving one the desolate appearance of the scenery 
of the desert portions of Arizona. 
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JAPANESE MAPLES AS DECORATIVE PLANTS. 
Those who have not seen a collection of the Japanese Maples, 
mostly varieties of Acer polymorphum, can have little idea of the 
wonderful variety in outline, in coloring, and in veining, which 
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AN ARIZONA GARDEN. 


brilliant flowers, and some of the other prickly things are showy; 
andif one keepsata proper distance, and does not go into the garden 
barefoot, he can no doubt enjoy a stroll in these grounds, At any 
rate, it shows that the owner notices the things about him, and if 
he bears in mind the fact that some of the Cactuses bear delicious 
fruit, he will discover that he has a fruit garden as well as a flower 
garden. If, moreover, he brings in some of the abundant and often 
beautiful lizards, Horned Toads, Tarantulas, and a Chapparal Cock 
or two, he may, with a little trouble, have also a ‘‘ Zoo.” Those 
who have crossed the desert tracts in Arizona, especially those bor- 
dering upon the river Gila, will recognize many familiar objects in 
this garden. The large oval plant, on an isolated bed at the extreme 
left, is Echinocactus Wislizeni, which grows three and four feet 
high, and of the shape shown in the engraving, which we reproduce 
from the ‘‘ Gardener’s Chronicle,” London, England. The plant has 
from thirteen to twenty-four prominent ribs, which bear long and 
stout spines; as these are terminated by a large and strong hook 
travelers call the plant ‘‘ Fish-hook Cactus.” In the center of the 








! the different forms of one species can present. Thanks to the efforts 


of Mr. Thomas Hogg, of New York City, who resided in Japan in 
two different periods of several years each, these Maples were intro- 
duced and established in this country some years before they ob- 
tained a foot-hold in Europe. These Maples have remained scarce, 
and held at a high price, on account of the difficulty of propagating 
them ; they must be propagated by grafting, but do not succeed 
upon any of our native Maples asa stock. Our nurserymen have 
been obliged to import their stocks from Japan, and as these are 
readily multiplied, they now have little trouble in propagating the 
ornamental kinds. In some of these varieties the leaves are as 
beautifully and delicately colored as flowers, and the young plants 
may be potted and used for summer decoration of conservatories, 
than which nothing can be more beautiful. For grouping, or single 
specimen trees on small lawns, we have nothing more appropriate 
than these Japanese Maples, as they are of dwarf habit, rarely grow- 
ing over six or ten feet in hight, and about the same in diameter. 
In the latitude of New York they have proved perfectly hardy. 
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TEACH YOUR CHILDREN THE PROPER USE OF MONEY. 
a 

Many parents permit their children to spend for candy or toys 
every cent that is given to them. Others are continually instructing 
their children to save all their ‘‘ pennies.” In either case the parents 
evince a deplorable ignorance of the true uses of money ; namely, 
spending with discretion, saving, and giving. Even very young 
children can be taught, to a certain extent, the real value and best 
use of money. Wise parents will ever strive to impress upon their 
children the necessity of forming prudent habits; of spending 
money to advantage so that some article of utility or value is always 
obtained for it; the duty of exercising systematic and judicious 
charity, and that the purest happiness that can be experienced upon 
earth springs from the practice of benevolence. 

We have in mind a little one who, like most children, lost no 
time in visiting the candy or toy store after he had received a penny. 
If his parents had allowed him to continue in this habit he might 
have grown up a spendthrift. By judicious training, however, this 
tendency was checked, and he was early made to understand the 
most judicious ways of using his money. The possession of a bank- 
book aroused his business instincts and made him ambitious to 
add to his little capital from time to time. At the same time he 
was encouraged to occasionally -uy a toy of the kind best calculated 
to furnish occupation or amusement for a considerable length of 
time. He always remembered ‘‘the poor children” in his prayers, 
so strongly were his sympathies excited in their behalf ; and, unlike 
too many adults, his sympathy did not begin and end in prayers. 











A NOVEL WINDOW CURTAIN. 
ea 

A useful and ornamental curtain adapted to an old-fashioned 
house in which the windows are comparatively small, may easily be 
made, as shown in our illus- 
tration. Secure a wooden 
rod to be placed at the top 
of the window, and then 
measure off enough conven- 
tionally-flowered thin mus- 
lin to reach in folds from 
the base of the window to 
the floor. Gather the mus- 
lin with a drawing string. 
Then crochet single loops, 
or knot cord so as to form 
large loops. These loops 
also clasp the wooden rod, 
so that they can be easily 
moved to either side as may 
be desired. Of course other 
material than muslin may 
be used for these curtains, 
but whatever is chosen 
should admit of being 
washed frequently without 
fading. The principal ad- 
vantage of such a curtain is, that it facilitates perfect ventilation,shuts 
out but little light, and thus makes the room appear more cheerful. 
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A NOVEL WINDOW CURTAIN, 


A CONVENIENT FLOUR CHEST. 
ae 

We give in the accompanying illustration a perspective view of 
avery useful device for the kitchen or pantry. It is a combined 
flour chest and molding board, with drawers, etc. The frame is 
made of white ash or other hard lumber, two inches square. The 
front legs are two feet seven inches long and the hind legs three 
feet. Braces of similar material are mortised into the legs near the 
bottom. The length of the top is two feet and a half, and the width 
two feet. The flour chest is two feet deep, one foot one inch wide 
at bottom, and one foot ten inches at the top, hung upon a stout ash 
stick with a pivot at the ends, which are hung in sockets screwed to 
tke lower sides of the cross braces. The chest is divided by a parti- 
tion, about one-third of the distance from one end, into two com- 
partments, one for white, and the other for graham flour. Immedi- 
ately above it is a drawer one foot cleven inches long, and four 
inches and a half deep. At each cnd of the drawer is a slide of 











ash, an inch thick by five inches wide, and one foot three inches 
long, each slide being provided with a knob by which it is drawn 
out. The molding board, two feet and a half long, is in two parts, 
each one foot wide, hinged together with butts near the ends. When 
not in use it may be folded together, as shown in the engraving, 
When wanted for use the board is unfolded, the outer leaf resting 
upon the two slides, which are drawn out for its support. Above 
the molding board is a frieze six inches high, in which are two 
drawers for knives, forks, spoons, or other articles. A deck one foot 
wide, with molded edges, is next above the drawers, with a board 
behind it three inches high. Access is had to the flour chest by 
seizing the two handlesin front and pulling outward, when it swings 
forward on the pivots. When not in use it is fastened by a small 
button at one end, near the top, as shown in the engraving. 
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ORNAMENTAL MANTEL DRAPERY. 
ties 

Our illustration herewith shows how a plain mantel-piece may, 
with but little expense, be transformed into a pleasing ornament. 
The materials required fOr jeepers 
this are a piece of wire, Wd iM, HINA nN | ‘i \ Mi 
two screw eyes for fasten- ||| | i hi i \y Hh | | | | ii 
ing the wire to the wall pee arama age 
above the mantel-board, Nyy pei 
some drapery, and a few SA, AAA Re 4 
brass rings. Plush or col- : ae utlelll 
ored canton flannel should hy Rf 
not be used, on account of { 
its great inflammability. 
The drapery above the 
mantel may be made of 
the pieces cut out of the 
straight mantel drapery. 
It should be hung so as to 
form a scantily gathered flounce, arranged so as to hide the seams. 
The manner of decorating the mantel proper is shown in the illus- 
tration, and may be varied to suit individual tastes and preferences. 
ete — 

JUVENILE FASHIONS. 
SS 

Street suits for our little lads and lasses are charmingly quaint 
and becoming, and differ somewhat from those of past winters. 
The coachmen coats of tan-colored cloth are the most stylish of 
cloaks for blonde girls of from seven to ten years, while little 
brunettes wear them of rich, dark red. These coats are double- 
breasted, and long enough to cover the frock beneath. The two 
middle forms of the back are laid in two large box pleats; wide, 
square pocket flaps are on the sides, and a deep collar, like a cape, 
falls to the shoulders. With these are worn very high felt hats of 
black or red, trimmed with loops of black moiré ribbon and black 
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AN ORNAMENTED MANTEL PIECE, 





ostrich plumes. 
For still younger girls, the cloaks are made with a round waist 


and a girdle to which a full skirt is gathered all round. These are 
prettiest of plush, in 
which gray-blue and 
terra-cotta shades are 
the favorites, and are 
trimmed with black 
Persian lamb fur and 
black Branden bourges. 
These tiny maids also 
wear low - crowned, 
broad - brimmed felt 
hats, with the edges 
pinked or else bordered 
with fur, and a mass of 
ribbon loops set on top 
of the crown and down 
one side. Overcoats for 
small boys are of 
smooth dark cloth, or 
else in inch plaids, and are made with capes. Their dress hats are 
half-high stiff felts or beavers, rolling closely on the side. School 
frocks for girls under twelve are popular in nautical styles; that 
is, dark-blue serge or flannel is made up with a simple pea-jacket 
and kilt skirt, trimmed with broad black Hercules braid, which 
outlines the square-cornered sailor collar and deep cuffs. The 
double-breasted jacket is fastened by two rows of black horn or gilt 




















A SERVICEABLE FLOUR CHEST, 
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buttons. Large plaids in wool materials are also made up for every- 
day dresses, with plain, high, pointed waists, and full gathered skirts. 

For house and best frocks, cashmere, camel’s hair or ladies’ 
cloth, in gay poppy-red, pink, or gobelin-blue shades, makes lovely 
childrens’ costumes, worn with a guimpe of crepeline (wool crape) of 
some delicate contrasting tint, which is very finely pleated inside 
the low, round neck, and forms a large, soft puff below the elbow- 
sleeves of wool. The collar and wristbands are ornamented with 
feather stitching, but the full skirt is merely hemmed and gathered 
to the waist. For very dressy occasions, however, such as family 
weddings or large gatherings where it is desired the children should 
appear, tiny girls wear cunning little English smocks, of white 
India silk. Three breadths of silk attached to shoulder-bands makes 
one of these little gowns, and it is ‘‘smocked” from the neck to the 
waist-line ; that is, the silk is laid in accordion-pleats, and caught in 
diamond shapes by silk stitches. Feather stitching runs round the 
skirt, and on the lay-down collar, while smocked ruffles finish the 
full sleeves. These smocks are also pretty of flannel or cash- 
mere, while larger maidens look sweetly in full-dress costumes 
of white faille francaise silk, with a velvet yoke shaped like a 
zouave jacket in front and velvet collar, cuffs, belt and sash. 
For serviceable dresses, young misses wear ladies’ cloth, made 
with pleated skirts and English jackets. These jacket waists 
are nearly straight in front, turned back in narrow revers, and a 
silk vest of some contrasting color is set in and finished at the 
top with two flat jabots of the silk. The collar and cuffs are of vel- 
vet tomatch. Large, square pockets are placed on the sides. Plush 
sacques or else plaid raglans 
are worn over these in the 
street, and the favorite misses’ 
hats are sailor shapes, turned 
up in the back, where all the 
trimming is also massed, or 
else small pokes of felt, with 
bows and loops of wide sash 
ribbon placed at the rear of 
the crown. Small boys play, 
and go to school in Norfolk 
jackets and knee-breeches of 
mixed cloth, long black stock- 
ings and high laced or but- 
toned shoes. For best, how- 
ever, they have pretty little 
Prince suits of black vel- 
vetcen or dark corkscrew 
cloth. The short trowsers to 
these fit very smoothly. The 
jacket fastens only at the 
top and slopes away to show 
a closely buttoned vest of 
velveteen, cloth or white piqué. With these suits are worn a round 
collar and large cuffs of white linen with embroidered ruffles and 
a cravat bow of soft white silk. 















































A BUREAU SIDE-BOARD, 





A BUREAU SIDE-BOARD. 
Sages 

An old-fashioned bureau may be converted into a picturesque 
and useful piece of furniture, by nailing to the back of it a wooden 
frame covered with burlap. Then screw two iron brackets to the 
wooden frame by which to support a shelf. Ornament the shelf 
with cord and deep fringe. Next get three boxes, stain them with 
burnt sienna, oil, and turpentine, inside and outside, and, when dry, 
place on the bureau. Previous to this, cover the top and sides of the 
bureau with any washable material, embroidered and notched, and 
hemmed, Over the box part place another embroidered strip. Be- 
hind the fringe, necessary but unsightly dishes may be placed. The 
top shelf will serve for pretty china, and the cabinet-like niches 
made of the three boxes will protect more precious pottery. The 
bureau drawers will hold table cloths, napkins and towels, and for 
the old-fashioned round knobs on the bureau draw brass chains and 
screw eyes may be substituted, to give the whole a finished appear- 
ance, as seen in our engraving. 


Wide Knitted Edge.—This pattern is pretty for linen thread, 
silk, or Saxon. Use two steel needles, No. 17. Cast on twenty-six 
stitches, knit across plain one. First row—Slip 1, 3 plain, make 2, 
seam 2 together, 2 plain, seam 1, 3 plain, make 2, seam 2 together, 3 
plain (make 2, narrow), four times, make 2, 1 plain. Second row— 








Slip 1, 14 plain (not counting the second over the holes, but dropping 
it off), make 2, seam 2 together, 6 plain, make 2, seam 2 together, 2 
plain. Third row—Slip 1, 3 plain, make 2, seam 2 together, 6 plain, 
make 2, seam 2 together, 6 plain (make 2, narrow), three times, 
make 2, 1 plain. Fourth row—Slip 1, 15 plain (as before), make 2, 
seam 2 together, 6 plain, make 2, seam 2 together, 2 plain. Fifth 
row—Slip 1, 3 plain, make-2, seam 2 together, 6 plain, make 2, seam 
2 together, 9 plain (make 2, narrow), twice, make 2,1 plain. Sixth 
row—Slip 1, 15 plain (as before), turn right round and knit 15 plain 
toend. Seventh row—Bind off 3, 13 plain, make 2, seam 2 together, 
narrow, make 2, narrow, 2 plain, make 2, seam 2 together, 2 plain. 
Repeat from first row. 
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GUITAR WHISK-HOLDER. 
i 
The illustration herewith is of a guitar-shaped device for holding 
a whisk-brush. The original is eighteen inches and a half long, the 








A GUITAR WHISK-HOLDER. 


body of the guitar being ten inches, and the neck eight inches and a 
half. The neck at the top is two inches and a half wide, and two 
inches where it joins the body of the guitar. The embroidered band 
is eight inches long and three wide. The body of the guitar is eight 
inches wide at the widest part and four inches and a half at the nar- 
rowest. Cut a pattern from paper, and when it is of just the right 
proportions cut out the form from pasteboard ; cover it with dark 
brown plush ; sew on tinsel cord for strings. Put a circular piece of 
black velvet as indicated, and border it with tinsel cord. Line the 
embroidered band, and sew it on. A bow on the handle and a ribbon 
complete the device, 





RECIPES FOR THE SICK-ROOM. 
lilies 
FILLET OF CHICKEN.—Reduce a quart of chicken broth to less 
than half that quantity by slow simmering; strain into a plain 
mold, and let it stand while you broil a neat fillet from the breast 
of a tender chicken. Season this with salt and pepper, and put it 
into the mold of reduced broth, which must be set on ice until it 
hardens. Turn out on a small oval dish, and decorate with parsley. 


Rappit Soup.—Cut the rabbit into pieces and soak in warm 
water for ten minutes, to draw out the blood. Put the pieces into 
a saucepan with a quart of white broth, or, if you have not this, 
milk and water. Season with salt, and add a few sprigs of parsley. 
Let this simmer slowly until the meat is very tender. Strain, pick 
all the meat from the bones, and chop it as fine as possible. Return 
it to the soup, and set over the fire, adding a cup of hot cream, and 
two tablespoonfuls of sifted bread crumbs. <A nice change is made 
by adding either rice, pearl barley, or vermicelli, which must be 
cooked separately in boiling water or milk, and added to the soup 
just before serving. Small slices of lightly buttered and well-browned 
toast should accompany it. This is palatable as well as nourishing. 
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A WIRE BOOK-HOLDER. 
Sage 
Rev. Wm. J. Warrener, Athens Co., Ohio, furnishes us a de- 
scription of the device shown in the illustration below. It is made of 

















A WiRE BOOK-HOLDER. 


springy brass wire, bent as shown at the left hand of the engraving. 
To hold a book open it is slipped on as shown at the right, resting 
across the back and over the head. It is very useful for hold- 
ing music books on an organ or piano, books of reference, etc. 
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BOYS’ & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 
A REMARKABLE WOMAN. 
Ss 

More than sixty years ago, in the quaint little island town of 
Nantucket, William Mitchell, an carnest, studious man, and a dear 
lover of Nature, taught the grammar school by day, and by night 
scanned the heavens from a small observatory built on his own 
land, while he spent most of his leisure moments in mathematical 
calculations ; for, in addi- 
tion to his profession as a 
school teacher, he was 
employed by the United 
States Coast Survey, and 
the hundred dollars a year 
paid him for his nocturnal 
studies was a great assist- 
ance in providing for the 
family of ten small chil- 
dren growing up around 
the knees of the excellent 
Quaker mother in the old 
seaside home. The third 
one of these children was a 
girl named Maria, a faith- 
ful, quiet little maid, who, in spite of what she termed “an endless 
washing of dishes,” managed to always stand high in her class in 
her father’s school, while she displayed a peculiar aptitude for 
mathematics, and a very superior order of mind generally, which 
her parent-teacher was wise enough to appreciate and cultivate, 
even instructing her in navigation, the same as he did his boys. 
And it was not time lost, for Maria aspired to something higher 
than novels and embroidery; in fact, she rather scorned such fem- 
inine employments, saying that ‘‘a woman might be learning seven 
languages while she is learning fancy-work,” and when she left 
school at seventeen immediately became her father’s assistant in 
the coast survey. 
with some of the brightest minds of -the day, such men as Professors 
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| and sunshine she so dearly loved, and from all the enjoyments of 





Fig, 1.—VASSAR COLLEGE BUILDINGS. 
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young girlhood. And here she remained for twenty long years, 
finding her chief pleasure in reading and studying the best of the 
books by which she was surrounded, and often employing her fingers 
in knitting stockings while her eyes were fixed upon the volume 
before her. 

Though she knew it not, however, among those dusty volumes 
Maria Mitchell was preparing for her lifework, while she never gave 
up her study of the stars, and at the end of ten years her reward 
came ; for, one October night in 1847, as she was gazing through the 
telescope, she was startled 
by an unknown comet sud- 
denly flashing across her 
range of vision. Carefully 
she obtained its right as- 
cension and declination, 
but was afraid to announce 
it, fearing that some one 
else had seen it before her. 
Her father, however, who 
was undoubtedly proud of 
his gifted daughter, wrote 
to the Director of the Ob- 
servatory at Cambridge, 
answer at once 
that the 
Within 


and his 
made certain 
obscure Nantucket girl had indeed made a new discovery. 
a few weeks she found herself becoming famous, Scientific 
journals announced her as the discoverer of ‘‘ Miss Mitchell’s 
comet;” she was classed with Mary Somerville and Caroline 
Herschel, and Frederick VI., King of Denmark, sent her a gold 
medal valued at twenty ducats. Still she plodded on for ten years 
longer in the library, although she faithfully studied the heavens by 
night, and also compiled the American Nautical Almanac, and con- 
tributed articles to several scientific periodicals. The desire of her 
heart, however, was to see the observatories of Europe, and at 
length, in 1857, she sailed for England. Here, as well as on the 


This astronomical labor brought her in contact | continent, she was warmly welcomed to the most learned and cul- 


tured circles, for her fame had preceded her, and brains are ever 














Fig, 2. 


Agassiz and Bache frequently finding their way to the modest little 
Mitchell homestead. 

But there were many mouths to feed and many little ones to 
clothe, while money was none too plentiful ; so the clever girl felt it 
her duty to add her mite to the family purse, and accepted the posi- 
tion of librarian at the Nantucket Library, where, the first year, she 
received sixty-five dollars, seventy-five the second, and one hundred 
ever after for shutting herself up all day, away from the blue sky 
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the sesame which opens all doors. Fora year, she spent what must 
have been to her an ideally blissful life, visiting places of interest 
and meeting the most noted scientific men and women; but at the 
end of that time she returned to her simple Nantucket home, as de- 
voted to her parents and her work as ever. 

A few years later her mother died, and then Maria purchased 
for the family a small house in Lynn, to which they removed, as 
she wished to be near Boston; and here she lived quietly and hap- 
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pily, earning five hundred dollars yearly for her government com- 
putations, until Matthew Vassar erected his college for young women 
at Poughkeepsie, and she was requested to occupy the observatory 
connected with that famous temple of learning, and which was 
furnished with what was then the third largest telescope in the 
country. For a time she hesitated about accepting the arduous 
position of teacher, as she felt her aged father required her care ; 
but wise old William Mitchell said, ‘“‘Go, my daughter, and I will 
go with you.” So the last four years of his life were passed peace- 
fully beneath the dome of the beautiful Vassar Observatory, in 
which the fair astronomer made her home, gathering around her 
her best prized treasures, her books, her pictures, her great astro- 
nomical clock, and a fine bust of Mrs. Somerville, while he heartily 
sympathized in her enthusiasm for her work. 

In our illustration (figure 2) we give a view of the Astronomi- 
cal Observatory, which is a symmetrical vine-covered building, 
standing on a grassy knoll about eight hundred feet northeast of 
the college proper (figure 1). It is well fitted up with a meridian 
circle, collimating, equatorial and portable telescopes, a clock and 
chronograph ; while the priestess of the stars, who for more than 
twenty years has here reigned supreme, is known as Professor 
Maria Mitchell, LL.D., and night after night she conducts her band 
of pupils through the spaceless fields of the heavens, and points out 
to them the sparkling constellations which she has known and 
loved from a child. 

Dearly do the girls honor and love the dignified, self-reliant 
woman who dresses with almost Quaker simplicity, and all look 


forward to the weekly informal gatherings in her rooms; while. 


each June, from various parts of the country, come old scholars to 
attend her ‘‘ dome party,” beneath the protecting observatory dome, 
when songs are sung, original poems are read, and hostess and com- 
pany all unite to make this one of the most enjoyable annual events 
in college life at Vassar. Steadily, too, the astronomer’s celebrity 
has increased, and amid her other duties she has found time to pre- 
pare two works on the “Satellites of Saturn” and the “ Satellites 
of Jupiter.” In 1868, when the great meteoric shower took place, 
she and her pupils recorded the paths of four thousand meteors, and 
gave most valuable data in regard to their hight above the earth ; 
while her observations on the transit of Venus are considered of ex- 
treme importance. 

She has made one more visit to Europe, and now, having nearly 
attained her threescore years and ten, and crowned by the snow of 
many well-spent years, Maria Mitchell stands forth as one of the 
foremost in her chosen profession, as an honor to her sex, and an 
example of what patient endeavor and persistency will accomplish ; 
for although she wears her laurels simply and unostentatiously, 
she is without doubt one of the most remarkable women of her age. 

————————~+e—_____- 


A Word to Young Girls.—Perhaps you are tired of advice, which 
is generally very cheap; but I will give youa tiny leaf from 
my experience, and let you draw your own conclusions. When my 
mother died, leaving me at the age of fifteen to care for my father’s 
house, and a younger brother and sister, I could do almost anything 
better than keep house, which I could not do at all. I could harness 
a team of half-broken colts, and could ride or drive them. I could 
milk and feed cattle, and do everything that a woman (I was then 
five feet six inches, and had attained my full growth) could do on 
a farm, and I had taught a district school for the past nine months ; 
but I had never made a pie, or what is more important a loaf of 
bread. So I bungled along—with help or without. If I had the 
former, I was cheated and imposed upon, as, seeing my incompe- 
tence, the servants felt a perfect right to do. I wasted materials, laid 
the foundation for dyspepsia in the various members of the family, 
and I verily believe drove my father into a second marriage that 
proved a most unhappy one for all parties concerned. The first 
years of my own married life were a repetition of the miserable fail- 
ures of these days, until I fell into the hands of such ‘‘Good Sama- 
ritans” as Miss Corson and Marion Harland, and awoke to the neces- 
sity of atoning for my lack of early training in the matter of look- 
ing well to the ways of my household. Now I do not want to preach, 
but it is to the young girls that we must look for the cooks of the 
future, which is equivalent to saying for the health of the next gen- 
eration. Do not wait to learn housekeeping until you have assumed 
the cares and responsibilities of wives and mothers. Do not believe 


that your husband’s amiability will outlast the honey-moon if you 
give him muddy coffee, heavy bread, and under or overdone meats. 
Don’t believe that love (in the masculine gender at least) is so blind 
The wives who were 


as to mistake a bad dinner for a good one. 
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practical cooks in the past generation too often failed to teach their 
skill to their daughters. Cooking schools are a step in the right di- 
rection, but the danger is that “‘ the girl of the period” will study 
cooking about as thoroughly asshe does music, or some other accom- 
plishment, and while she may be able to place before her friends a 
vol-au-vent, or a chocolate soufflé, as an evidence of her culinary 
skill, may be unable to make a loaf of bread, or cook a single vege- 
table properly. ‘* ALICE.” 





THE DOCTOR’S TALKS. 
——— 
ABOUT WASPS. 

One day near the end of Jast month, my little nephew brought 
me a couple of small and very pretty wasps’ nests, which were de- 
serted by the insects. Each nest consisted of a row of cells placed 
horizontally, and covered by a sort of shelter or umbrella to keep off 
the rain. 

‘“What are wasps good for?” asked the young man. English 
youngsters of about your age find them very useful, I replied, to 
supply them with pocket money. The owners of fine gardens pay for 
every captured nest. 
The wasps are very 
destructive to various 
garden crops, especially 
to juicy fruits, such 
as plums, grapes, and 
others. The most troub- 
lesome wasps in that 
country build their nests 
in the ground. The 
boys, having found a 
nest, lay siege to it. 
They attack the nest in 
various ways, the most 
effective being to pour 
some gas-tar into the 
opening of the nest. 
This makes the nest 
no longer habitable, for the insects cannot avoid smearing their 
wings with the tar, when they are helpless and soon die. The nests 
are afterwards dug up and presented for count and pay, a shilling a 
nest being the former rate. 

ARE WASPS OF ANY USE? 


Of late, gardeners do not regard wasps as being an “ unmixed 
evil” so much as they formerly did, and think that the many injuri- 
ous insects of other kinds that they destroy more than an offset to 
the harm they do to the fruit. Like the bees, the wasps lay their 
eggs inacell. This egg hatches and produces a larva, or grub; this 
larva cannot leave its cell to find its food, and must be fed. The 
grub of the bec is fed upon the pollen of flowers mixed with honey, 
but the young wasp requires “strong meat,” and is fed upon the 
grubs of other insects, or 
upon the perfect insects, 
from which the mother 
wasp bites off the wings, 
legs, etc., before feeding 
it to her young. In due 
time, about thirteen or 
fourteen days, the young 
wasp has madeits growth; 
it then spins a thin web, 
which closes the mouth 
of its cell, and in about ite ey 

: We 
ten days it comes out a 
winged insect. The old 
cell is cleaned out, another 
egg is laid, and the per- 
formance repeated again 
and again, to the end of 
the season. Though bees and wasps are closely related, they differ- 
in many important respects, 
HOW BEES AND WASPS DIFFER. 


In their building material, the bees use wax, which is formed: 
under the rings or scales of their bodies. Wasps build of a kind of 
paper which they make from exposed and partly decayed wood. They 
may be seen on old rails, fence posts, weather-worn boards, gather- 
ing the fibers, which they pull off fiber by fiber, with their powerful. 
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Fig. 1.—SECTION OF WASP’S NEST. 





Fig. 2.—WASP’s NEST COMPLETE. 
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jaws. They work it up with their saliva, and make it into a paper of 
various degrees of fineness, according to its position in the nest. 
PAPER FROM WOOD. 

Making paper from wood pulp is one of the greatest of modern 
inventions. Paper was formerly made of rags, but the demand for 
paper greatly exceeded the supply of rags, and it is not many years 
ago that poplar and other soft woods were ground up into pulp to 
take the place of rags, in all but the finer kinds of paper, Yet the 
wasps had been setting an example in doing this for untold centuries. 

NEST BUILDING. 

We very frequently see in the bright days of early spring, espe- 
cially in the country, numerous wasps buzzing about the windows. 
These are female wasps 
which have passed the win- 
ter in a dormant state, and 
have now come out to find a 
place in which to build their 
nests and continue their kind. 
When a suitable place is 
found, as under the eaves of 
the house, or under the win- 
dow frame, or other sheltered 
place, the nest is begun by 
asingle female. An English 
observer, who does not give 
his name, describes in ‘‘Sci- 
ence Gossip” how a wasp 
began her work. As we have 
wasps in this country which 
build in much the same way, 
the illustrations will answer 
well enough to show the 
way in which ours begin 
their structures. This wasp, 
or queen, as this observer 
calls her, first attached to 
the frame of the window a 
very strong stem. From this 
stem suspended a comb of 
five cells of coarse thin pa- 
per, with their openings 
down. The next step was 
to build a shell or covering 
around the cells: beginning 
it at the stem and continuing 
it as in figure 1, which shows 
the nest in section. After 
this first cover was com- 
pleted, she built another at 
a little distance from the 
first, and then a third, each 
with an opening below, to 
allow of a passage to the 
interior. Asa finish, a fourth 
shell or cover was com- 
menced and carried about 
half way down, as in figure 
2. This served to keep all 
dry and warm within. Final- 
ly, one egg was laid in each 
of the five cells. When the 
eggs were hatched, the queen 
was kept busy in providing 
food for the grubs; as they 
grew she enlarged their cells, to give them room, as required. 

In some wasps, and the hornet, which is a kind of wasp, the 
coloniesare quitelarge. The nests contain several horizontal combs, 
the numerous cells in each with their mouths downward, the gen- 
eral routine of life in which is much the same as in the smaller 
nests. Some wasps make their nests of mud, plastered against walls, 
and some make burrows in the soil. The nests usually contain the 
females or queens, the neuters or workers, which are undeveloped 
females, and the males. The females and workers are provided with 
stings, which are more painful than those of bees. The pain is 
stopped by applying a drop of Water of Ammonia.—THE Doctor. 

Answer to Buried Beasts and Birds in January No. American Agri- 
culturist; Dog, Yak, Rat, Ostrich, Fox, Gnu, Lark, Canary, Cow. 
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MERRY BROWN HARES. 


—— 


Lonely enough are the Alps in winter, when all the tourists have 
fled, the cattle that, in summer time, browse upon the hills have 
been taken by their keepers to the valleys below, and only the call 
of the hunter awakes the echoes, as he follows the graceful, lithe- 
footed chamois over the giddy hights and icy crevasses, which make 
Alpine hunting ¢o perilous an undertaking. But then is the gala 
time of the little four-footed natives of the mountains, and hundreds 
of merry, bright-eyed hares go scampering over the snow, and nib- 
ble the fresh buds of the aromatic fir, pine and juniper trees, while 
the intense cold makes their electrical hair stand up like ‘quills 
upon the fretful porcupine.” 
Hares differ from rabbits in 
being somewhat larger, hav- 
ing longer ears, and a more 
reddish hue to their fur, 
Their most usual color is 
grayish brown, mixed with 
yellow on the back and head, 
while the neck, breast and 
under part of the tail is 
white. Sometimes, however, 
the brown deepens into black, 
while there have been Albino 
specimens known as white 
as milk, Unlike the rabbit, 
the Lepus timidus, as natur- 
alists scientifically term it, 
does not live in burrows, 
but in a depression in the 
ground, where it lies so flat 
as to be almost undistinguish- 
able from the soil or under- 
brush ; while it is so cute and 
cunning that it surpasses the 
fox in craftiness, giving the 
hounds many a rare, good 
chase, and often outwitting 
them by doubling on its own 
track, taking unexpected 
leaps, or lying quietly con- 
cealed as the pack tears by 
in fullcry. The ‘‘leverets,” 
as young hares are called, are 
born covered with hair and 
with their eyes open; and 
very big and prominent are 
the orbs of these little ro- 
dents, the iris of which is 
peculiarly beautiful, having, 
as one writer says, ‘‘the ap- 
pearance of the gills of a 
young mushroom, seeming 
to consist of very delicate 
fibers disposed like radii, is- 
suing from a common cen- 
ter.” Many people believe, 
too, that these animals sleep, 
even in the daytime, with 
their eyes open. The com- 
mon hare has some little 
cousins of the cold, which 
live among the bleak step- 
pes of Siberia. They are known as Lagomys, or ‘‘rat-hares,” and 
differ from the common species in having only moderate-sized ears, 
nearly equal legs, and no tail whatever. 

Hares are the wildest of the wild and the most timid of timid 
creatures; but they have, occasionally, been tamed, when taken from 
the mother at a very early age. One gentleman says he procured a 
little brown chap of only three weeks; and although at first it pined 
sadly for its dam and its liberty, refusing all food, it in a few days 
learned to take milk from its master’s lips. As it grew older, it 
developed a great fondness for sweet things, and was tempted to 
solid food by a cabbage-leaf dipped in honey; while in time it would 
devour, with keenest relish, sea-biscuits, nuts, pears, sweet cake, 
sugar, and above everything else, apple-pie, showing that green 
food is not the only thing appreciated by the merry brown hares. 
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Chat with Readers. 


Progress in Agriculture, — Henry 
Wilcox, Saratoga Co., N. Y., writes us: ‘‘ Your premium 
pook ‘Farm Appliances’ is just received, and appears 
to be very practical. It forcibly illustrates the progress 
which has been made in agriculture since the days when 
a stone was put in one end of a bag to balance the grist 
in the other end, as it was thrown across the horse’s 
back.” 

Dakota Crops.—R. G. Newton, President 
of the Faulk County (Dakota) Agricultural Association, 
writes us: ‘“‘ Our wheat crop of last year averaged very 
light, and as it is worth only from forty-three to fifty 
cents per bushel, farmers do not feel very rich. Corn 
was a good crop ; flint corn, with me, yielding forty- 
five to fifty bushels per acre. All kinds of vegetables 
were extra fine, except potatoes which have not yielded 
heavy but are of good quality.” 





Dairying in Southern Idaho, .- 
Judson Spofford, Ada Co., Idaho, writes us: ‘“‘ There is 
a good deal of fine stock in our Territory, and more is 
being brought in every year. Although there are several 
large dairies here, their products are not sufficient to 
supply the home demand for fresh butter. Cooley cream- 
ers are used principally by buttermakers who find a 
ready sale for their butter at forty certs a pound the year 
round, Nearly all kinds of fruits grow here in profusion, 
and bee culture is carried on with success.” 

Registering Holstein « Friesian 
Cattle.—Thomas B. Wales, Jr., lowa City, Iowa, Secre- 
tary of theHolstein-Friesian Association, informs us that 
persons who have animals to be recorded in volume three 
of the Holstein-Friesian Herd Book should forward their 
applications at once, The registry fee for non-members 
of the Association is two dollars for each animal under 
one year old at date of making application, and six dol- 
lars for those older. The transfer fee for non-members 
is one dollar for each animal. 





Harvesting Turnips.—Geo. Loveless, 
who omits to give his address, writes us: ‘‘I generally 
sow turnips in rows, and when I want turnips for mar- 
keting or storing away, I take a sharp knife, get down 
on my knees, and, beginning on the first row, com- 
mence topping. The tops stand up well, so that I can 
cut close and fast. They are then cleared away or put 
between the rows until all are cut. Then I pull out the 
turnips with a potato hook, or a strong rake, They come 
out in good condition, Round beets may be harvested in 
the same manner.” 





Grafting Hickory-Nut Trees, — 
Daniel B. Dickinson, Morris Co., N. J., brought some 
remarkably fine specimens of nuts to our office. He states 
that he has several grafted trees of this kind. His method 
of grafting consists in selecting for stocks young trees 
of about the thickness of a hoe handle; in March or be- 
ginning of Avril he cuts them offas near to the ground as 
they can be worked conveniently, and inserts an ordi- 
nary cleft-graft, just as he would graft an apple tree. Then 
he makes a hill of soilaround the tree, sufficient to cover 
the stump and graft to within an inch of thetop. He 
states that he never Jost more than one-half of the num- 
ber of grafts inserted in this manner, 





Utilizing Blood and Tankage.— 
Dr. F. Cahoe, Dauphin Co., Pennsylvania, writes us that 
he has an opportunity of buying fresh blood at a slaugh- 
ter house in his neighborhood, and desires information 
how to utilize it to best advantage, and how much it is 
worth per barrel, The value of blood as a fertilizer va- 
ries, according to the crop for which it is to be used, from 
twenty-five to fifty cents. Market gardeners use it gene- 
rally fresh, directly around the growing plants. Its ac- 
tion is very quick, but not lasting. For general purposes 
itis best to compost it with five or six times its bulk of 
muck, To make it a complete fertilizer potash, or ashes, 
and bone meal should be used in connection with it. 





Counting Cattle in California.—P. 
J. Bryant, Monterey Co., Cal., writes us: ‘ We have lit- 
tle plow land and can only feed our horses and milch 
cows on our rough ranch, some twenty miles south of 
the old town of Monterey. We have snow on the hills, 
but none in the lower canons. On sucha ranch, brushy 
and wooded as it is, one cannot ride everywhere, and it 
is difficult to keep track of one’s stock. One of my 
neighbors solves the trouble in this way. When he 
starts out to look up his cattie he takes with him a horn 
and a sack of salt, He rides to a salting station, blows 
the horn, and throws out the salt. His cattle come out 
of the brush and rough canons in every direction, when 
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so on all over the range. This plan saves much work.” 





An Attraction Found in No Other 
Paper.—s. W. Bell, Mifflin Co., Pennsylvania, in re- 
newing his subscription, writes us: ‘t There is ap attrac- 
tion aout the old American Agriculturist that is found 
in no other paper. This is how I got the money to take 
the first copy I ever subscribed for, when eighteen years 
of age; more than twenty-five years ago. Father then 
took the ‘Dollar Newspaper,’ published by Childs of 
Philadelphia, who offered the paper one year to any one 
who would contribute occasionally to the ‘Farm Depart- 
ment.’ I proposed to father to get the paper in that 
way, if he would give me the dollar to send for the 
Amerecan Agriculturist, which he did. I cannot sufti- 
ciently express how highly I enjoyed its reading then, 
nor how much it had to do with the decision made soon 
after to cast my lot with the farming fraternity—a decis- 
ion I have not yet had cccasion to regret.” 





Orchard Grass.—W. 8. Wilkins, Grand 
Co., Colorado, Orchard grass (Dactylis glomerata), if cut 
while in blossom, makes excellent hay, which is eaten 
freely by horses and cattle. It matures earlier than timo- 
thy, starts rapidly after cutting, and the second crop is, 
therefore, heavier than that from timothy. One seeding 
will last twenty years or more, except on asoil too light 
and sandy to hold a sod of any kind. For heavy seeding, 
if sown alone, thirty pounds per acre are required. But 
as the seed is sold in the chaff at two and a half dollars 
per bushel of fourteen pounds, many farmers economize 
by mixing at the rate of twenty pounds of orchard grass, 
ten pounds of red-top (Agrostis vulgaris), and ten pounds 
of meadow fescue per acre; or if wanted fur pasture a 
portion of blue grass seed is added, the last named two 
varieties being diminished accordingly. A mixture 
secures a thicker sod and heavier yield than any one 
kind, especially of orchard grass, which has a habit of 
growing in tussocks. Orchard grass is as hardy as timo- 
thy or any others of the cultivated grasses. Irrigation 
would greatly increase the yield of any of the grasses 
named above, 

The Twig-Girdler.—T. W. Thuron, 
Harris Co., Texas. The grayish-colored beetle about 
three-fourths of an inch long, which as you say girdles 
the young shoots of various kinds of fruitand forest 
trees, is known as the “‘ Twig-girdler,” Oncideres cingu- 
latus. It was formerly supposed that it only attacked the 
hickories, and for this reason was called the ‘* Hickory 
Twig-girdler,” and this name still appears in some re- 
cently published entomological works; but, as you state, 
it does not confine its depredations to the hickory tree, 
but attacks the persimmon, oak, apple, pear and other 
kinds. The object of the insect in girdling the twig ap- 
pears to be twofold; first, to kill the twig above the 
incision and fit it for the needs of the larve or grubs 
hatched from eggs deposited in the twig, and second, as 
food for the mature insect while making the incision. 
The female, as she cuts out the ring of bark, eats the 
softer portion, dropping the other parts or chip as she 
progresses inthe work. The eggs are deposited in the 
twigs during the month of Augustin our more Northern 
States, but probably a month earlierin Texasand other 
Southern States. This twig-girdler appears to be very 
widely distributed over the country, and while itis not 
usually very destructive, still it is occasionally quite 
abundant, doing considerable injury to young apple and 
pear trees. Tocheck theincrease of numbers, the rem- 
edy isto cut off and burn allinfested twigs before the 
grubs reach maturity, which is usually about midsummer, 





Conditions of Crops Through the 
Country.—WASHINGTON, January 14, 1888.—The esti- 
mates of acreages, product and value of corn, wheat and 
oats for each State and Territory have been prepared for 
publication by the statistician of the Department of Agri- 
culture. The area of corn harvested, excluding aban- 
doned or worthless acreage, is 72,000,000 acres in round 
numbers; product, 1,456,000,000 bushels ; value, $646,000, 
000. Area of wheat, 37,400,000 acres ; product, 456,000,000 
bushels ; value, $309,000,000. Area in oats, nearly 26,- 
000,000 acres ; product, 659,000,000 bushels; value, $200,- 
000,000. The reports of winter wheat do not show much 
decrease of area, In Texas there is a considerable in- 
crease, and slight increase in some other States. The 
average decline appears to be between one and two per 
cent. The condition is affected somewhat by the dryness 
of the seed bed in the district that suffered from drouth, 
delaying seeding, germination and growth. The later 
rains greatly improved the situation. The average of 
condition is ninety-five, ranging in the principal States 
from ninety to ninety-eight. The condition of winter 
rye coincides closely with that of wheat. 
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We beg to announce the comple- 
tion of a new Steel Plate Engrav- 
ing, designed for us by Messrs. 
JOHN A. LOWELL & CO. It is 
pronounced by them the most 
exquisite Calendar which the 
engraver’s art has yet produced. 
Size, 11x14 inches. 

We will mail a copy to any ad-~ 
dress upon receipt by us of 10 
cents, in stamps, cash or postal 


note. 
DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., 


Boston, Mass. 
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} AS MILK 
The oil fs so disguised that 
the most delicate stomach 
can take it without 
the slightest 
repugnance. 
Remarkable as a 
FLESH PRODUCER. 
Persons gain rapidly 
while taking it. 


SCOTT'S EMULSION 

by numerous Physicians in the 
Se Sv foreign countries to be the 
FINEST and BEST preraration of its class. 

—FOR THE RELIEF . QuKEnat 
CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, 2 
DEBILITY, WASTING DISKASES OF 
CHILDREN, and CHRONIC COUGHS. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, New York. 


For Sale 
by all Druggists. 
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Catalogues Acknowledged. 
—<> 


SEEDSMEN, NURSERYMEN, FLORISTS, ETC, 

F. Bartetpes & Co., Lawrence, Kansas.—IIlustrated 
Catalozue of Garden, Field, and Forest Seeds; also Nur- 
sery Stock. 

Cuas. BLack & Bro., Hightstown, N. J.—Price list of 
trees and plants. 

Busu & Son & MEtssner, Bushberg, Mo.—Price list 
of American grapevines. 

W. ATLeE Burpee & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., and Lon- 
don, Eugland.—Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue of 
Garden, Farm and Flower Seeds; also Flowering and 
Ornamental Plants, and Live Stock. Two colored plates ; 
many novelties. 

Co.e & BrotuErs, Pella, lowa.—Ilustrated Catalogue 
of Flower and Vegetable Seeds. 

R. 8. Cotz, Harman’s, Md.—Price List of Small Fruit 
Plauts. 

James J. H. Gregory, Marblehead, Mass.-—Illustrated 
and Descriptive Catalogue of Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds ; all the best standard kinds, and many promising 
novelties. 

P. L. Harcett & Co., Frederick, Md.—Circular of 
Hargett’s Seizure Oats. 

PETER Henperson & Co., New York. — Manual of 
Everything for the Garden. A large, elegantly gotten up 
and richly illustrated catalogue of vegetable, flower and 
field seeds; also greenhouse and garden plants, imple- 
ments, etc. Many colored illustrations, In addition to 
these lists, the pamphlet gives valuable cultural direc- 
tions. 

J. T. Lovett. Little Silver, N. J —Advance Price List 
of Monmouth Nursery Stock, 

Price & REED, Seedsmen, Albany, N. Y.—Descriptive 
Catalogue of Garden, Farm and Flower Seeds. 

GeorGE PinnEY, Evergreen, Wis.—Price list of Ever- 
greens, Fruit and Orramental Trees, 

REASONER Bros., Manatee, Fla.—A very complete il- 
lustrated catalogue of Tropical and Semi-Tropical Trees 
and Plants. 

JostaH A. Roberts, Malvern, Pa.—Price list of Peach 
Trees. 

Dr. H. ScoroepER, Bloomington, Iil.—Special price 
list of Forest Trees, Grapevines, etc. 

Hiram Srstey & Co.. Rochester, N. Y., and Chicago, 
Iil.—Preliminary List of Noveitiesand Standard Varieties 
of Vegetables. 

Jas. M. THorsuRN & Co., New York.—Descriptive 
and Illustrated Catalogue of Seeds for the Vegetable and 
Flower Garden, the Lawn, the Farm and the Nursery. 
Two colored plates. 

TuHouRBER, WHYLAND & Co., New York.—Wholesale 
Price List of Vegetable Seeds. 

Smyey Tutte & Co., Bloomington, Ill.—A very com- 
plete illustrated and descriptive Catalogueof Fruit and 
Ornamental Trees, Roses, Hardy Shrubs, Garden and 
Greenhouse Plants. This firm makes a specialty of West- 
ern Trees for Western Planters. 

JAMES Vick, Seedsman, Rochester, N.Y.—Floral Guide 
for 1888. A large, handsome, richly illustrated Catalogue 
of Flower, Vegetable and Farm Crop Seeds; also Small 
Fruits and Implements. Three colored plates. 

Wess & Sons, Wordsby, Stourbridge, England.—Rich- 
ly illustrated and descriptive Catalogue of Flower and 
Vegetable Seeds, Seed Potatoes, etc. 

IMPLEMENTS, LIVE STOCK, ETC. 

S. L. ALLEN & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.—Illustrated Cat- 
alogue of the “ Planet, Jr” and “ Fire Fly” Farm and 
Garden Implements. Important new features have been 
added to these seed drills and wheel hoes. 

Battie CREEK MACHINERY Company, Battle Creek, 
Mich.—Circulars of Drag Sawing Machiues, Foot Lathes, 
etc 

E. W. Buatcurorp & Co., Chicago, Il.—Circular of 
Biatchford’s Royal Stock Food Cattle Cake, and Caif 
Meal. 

CENTENNIAL MANUFACTURING Co., Rye, N. ¥.—Cata- 
logues of Halsted’s Perfected Centennial Incubators, 
Brooders, Egg Testers, Appliances, etc. 

Curprine Macutne Co., New York.—Circular of Clip- 
ping and Sheep Shearing Machines, 

R. K. Coup, Kenneth Square, Pa.—Circular of stand- 
ard bred Plymouth-Rocks. 

Dotter, GooDaLE & Co.. Boston, Mass., proprietors 
of the celebrated Mellin’s Food, issue the neatest and 
most tasteful calendar that has come to hand this year. 

A. H. Durr, Creighton, O.—Illustrated Catalogue of 
Italian Bees, and High Class Poultry. 

J. H. S. Ferguson, Chillicothe, O.—Circular of the 
Champion Bosom Stretcher and Ironing Board. 

P. F. Finca, Lebanon, O.—Circular of the Daisy 
Fence Machine. 

Forpine Sawine Macnine Co., Chicago I!l.—TIlus- 
trated catalogue of the Folding Sawing Machiue. 

GeIsER MANUFACTURING Co., Waynesboro, Pa.—Ius- 
trated and descriptive catalogue of Steam Engines, 
Grain Separators, Cleaners, etc. 

GouLtp & TxHorNDIKE, Vineland, N. J.--Circular of 
the ** Prince” Fruit Evaporator and Steamers. 

G. H. Grim & Co., Hudson, O.—TIIlustrated Catalogue 
of the Champion Evaporator, Regulator and Siphon, and 
other sugar making machinery. 

W. R. Harrison & Co., Canton, O.—Catalogue of the 
“Tornado” and other Feed Cutters. 

Hoit MANvuFAcTURING Co., Cleveland, O.—Circular of 
Forges and Blocks, Smiths’ Tools for convenient use on 
farms. 

JONES OF BINGHAMTON, Binghamton, N. Y.—Price List 
of Family and Counter Scales, Special terms are offered 
for several patterns of highly accurate scales. 

LovupEN_MacwineE Co., Fairfield, Iowa.—Circular of 
Louden’s Hoisting Single Tree, also Patent Hay-door. 


U. S. WATERPROOFING FIBRE Co., New York. -Price 
list of the justly celebrated Piant-bed Cloth, Hay Cap and 
Stack Covers, Duck Paulins, etc. 

J. E. Wurtine, Montrose, Pa,—Circular of Whiting’s 
Patent Saw Sets. 

Smitus, Powett & Lamp, Syracuse, N. Y.—Catalogue 
of the Holstein-Fricsiau herd of the ‘Lakeside Stock 
Farm,” giving portraits, pedigrees and records of the fa- 
mous animals of this celebrated herd. 

PorE MANUFACTURING Co., Boston, Mass.—Tllustra- 
ted and Descriptive Catalogue of the unequaled Colum- 
bia Bicycles and Tricycles. 
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NEVER TURNS RANCID. 


Always gives a bright natural color, and will 
not color the Buttermilk. 

Used by thousands of the best Creameries and 
Dairies. Do not allow your dealer to convince you 
that some other kind is just as good. Tell him the 
BEST is what you want, and you must have Wells, 
Richardson & Co’s Improved Butter Color. 

Vhree sizes, 25¢. 50c. $1.00, For sale everywhere. 
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200,000th Copy JUST ISSUED. 


The Manual of Phonography, by Benn Pitman 

and Jerome B. Howard. A perfect Self-Instructor 

in Phonetic Short-hand. Sold by booksellers, or 
The Phonographic Institute, Cincinnati, O, 
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TENOGRAPHY “wethe; 
writing, 
Telegraphy, Book-keep- 

ing, Banking, Penman- 

ship, Corresponderce, 

Arithmetic, &e. Young 

men and women taught to earn 

a livingand given a thorough 

7 preparation for honorable posi- 

tions. Terms reasonable. Time short. 

Instruction thorough. Business men supplied 

with competent assistants on short notice. No 

charge for situations furnished. Address for catae 

logue, Eastman College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Is a first. 
class trade 
can be 
quickly 
learned 


at our school, 2,500 graduates at work, We will teach 
you thoroughly, and put_ you at workin either Com- 
mercial or Railroad Telegraphy. The Great 
West is the country to growupin. Write for ourcircu- 
VALENTINE BROs., JANESVILLE, WIs. 


LYNDON-HALL SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

This Institution was founded in 1848, and has ever since 
been maintained as a school of high character. Some of its 
prominent features are :— 

1. The most efficient instruction in the COMMON 
ENGLISH BRANCHES. 

2. Unusual care in training pupils to THINK AND 
REASON FOR THEMSELVES. 

3. Constant attention tothe MORAL AND PHYSI- 
CAL WELL-BEING of every student. 

4. Acaretully supervised SYSTEM OF SELF-GOV- 
ERNMENT by the pupils themselves. 

5. A thorough COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
COURSE, besides a complete ACADEMIC AND 
GRADUATING COURSE. 

6. The best of instruction in thee MODERN LANe 
GUAGES, and in DRAWING, PAINTING AND 
MUSIC. 

The number of family pupils is limited to thirty-six, and 
for the last two years the school has been so full that early 
applications are necessary in order to secure admission. 

Catalogues, giving full information, will be sent upon 
request 

SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, Principal. 

Refers, by permission, to Hon. Davip W. Jupp, Editor 
of American Agriculturist. 

O M ‘a STUDY. Book-keeping, Business Forms, 
yay Ti Arithmetic, Shorthand, etc, 
thoroughly taught by MAIL. Circulars free. 
BRYANT 




















& STRATTON’S COLLEGE, 
445 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
— = 





THE DANDY HAY CARRIER 
is cheaper than any. Drops the hay in the 
corners of the mow as well as the middle, can 
be reversed and oiled without 
climbing, is self-returning, very 
easily put up, is a good thing to 
peddle, is fully warranted. Agents 
wanted. Address E. L. WALKER, Manf’r., 
84 Market Street, Chicago, Il. 


A TRUE STORY. 


“I'm *Riah an’ 
this is Peggy Ann, 
, sngaged, 
eggy says she 
hitched 
till she can have 
a ‘trosso.” So I 
sez, ‘I'll go tothe 
city an’ : 










! 
Lady) 






























went to Lynn, 
but the dry goods 
Stores an’ milli- 
nery shops‘hadn’t 
no vacancies.”’ 
“sez I, ‘Peg; 
what'n thunder’l 
we do?” “Peg sez, 
‘Yerknow THE HOUSEHOLD MONTHLY is’er 16 
page paper, chock full of good things, Fancy Work, Stories, 
Cookin’ and so forth, and Marm sez it’s better'n any of the 
$4.00 a year papers.’ ‘Less canvass forit.” “So we went to 
the orfis, an alfired big place, ‘bout ‘er hundred fellers and 
girls at work, an’ they all snickered when we went in, but 
the boss was awful glad to see us, an’ said they wanted 
100,000 more subscribers right off, an’ was bound to have ‘em 
if they didn’t make a cent this year.” 

“Peg is great on fancy work, an’ he showed her a Stamping 
Outfit, an’ sez, sez he, ‘This outfit contains one alphabet 
worth 50c., and 44 elegant patterns of Fuchsias, Pansies, 
Calla Lillies, Strawberries, Cherries, Birds, Frogs, Sumac, 
Roses, Tulips, Wheat, Daisies, Owls, Forget-me-nots, Scal- 
lops, and Vines, Morning Glories, Peacock Feathers, several 
Outline designs of Children, and a large variety of beautiful 
designs adapted to every kind of work, and we will send this 
outfit FREE, and postpaid, and the paper a whole 
year for 25 cents.” 

“Jiminy, just think of it,’ sez Peg, ‘the outfit is worth $1.00 
at least, and the paper is worth another dollar sure.’ Don't 
wait for us to call, but cut this out and send at once with 
25c., and you'll get the outfit and paper right back. D’rect 
Your letter to The Household Co., Lynn, Mass. 
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ALLCOCK’S are the iely eaiis POROUS PLASTERS, They act quickly 


and with certainty, and can be worn for weeks without causing pain or inconvenience. 
They are inv aluable i in cases of Spinal Weakness, Kidney and Pulmonary Difficul- 
ties, Malaria, Ague Cake, Liver Complaint, Dyspepsia, Strains, Rheumatism, Lum- 
bago, Sciatica, Heart, Spleen, and Stomach Troubles, and all local pains. 


often cause serious injury. 


Other plasters blister and inflame the skin so that the pores are closed, and 
You risk health and waste time and money by buying 


oe plasters ———- to sell on the reputation of ALLCOCK?S, 











PERFECTION IN | IN BUTTER MAKING, 


OUTFIT <¢ 
0. Ke > 

THEM ALL. 
O. K. CREAMERY 


Has the largest cooling surface, takes less |F 
cooling material, less labor. and; gives best 
results, All cream raised between milk- « 
ings. ("Skimming lass whole depth of * 
| can, showing condition of milk without 
Has improvements over the om 
oO. K. Cc if u R N Easy = easy to operate. 
Made of White Oak, Cover Castings will not break. 


0. K. BUTTER WORKER sis sient princile 


* pe ain of the butter. Solid wood roller. THE MOST 
: FECT Butter Worker ever ~e on the market,é 

































LIQUID PAINTS 


The most durable 
for general structural purposes, 
phliet, “ Structural Decoration,” free by mail. 


H. W. JOUNS WE'G. CO. 


1%5 Randolph St., 


H. W. JOHNS, 


PSRESTCS 





“ENGIN ES, 
Portable, Agricultural, Stationary, 
ALSO 
Four-Driver Traction Engines 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WOOD, TABER & MORSE, 


STEAM | 


and economical paints ever produced 
Sample cards and pam- 


87 Maiden Lane, 
New York. 


170 N. 4th St., Philadelphia. 


Ea ton, Madison Co., N. Y 
Catalogues and Prices sent on application. 





Chicago. 




























READ 
CAREFULLY 
OUR % 
New MetuHop' 


END YOURADDRES@ 
356 PACKETS 


Riower- SEEDS 
AT HALF PRICE 


Send your address on a postal card andallow us 
to mail you 36 packets of Choice Flower Seeds, 
including Extra Large Pansy, Striped and Spotted Pe- 
tunia, Giant Rose Aster, Double Diadem Pink, Verbe- 
na, Heli trope, Chrysanthemum, Phlox, &c., from 
which you may select such as you desire at one-half 
7 the usual catalogue prices, and return those not 
wanted. The Seeds we guarantee freshly imported 
from the celebrated gardens of Benary, Erfurt, Germa- 
ny, and are first-class in every respe ct. The packets 
are elegantly colored from nature. | We make this sur- 
prising offer in good faith, and will do exactly as we 
advertise. Remember, | the Seeds themselves will be 
sent you. Wedo not issuea Catalogue. Remember, 
also, the Seeds are not Free, but sent for selection, at 
half-price. You may act as agent and sell those not 
wanted or return them, A premium is offered with 
the Seeds, 

We want you to buy your Seeds at our low price. 
‘housands are applying daily, and our stock is 







































CHICAGO. 


8. A. KEAN & CO., BANKERS, 


UNITED BANK BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


Securities for Estates, Savings Banks, Trus- 
tees, and Individuals. 






limited. “rite plainly, at once, your name, 
tesidence, county, and state, on a postal card, You 
will not regret it.’ Address’ 


FLOWER CITY SEED CO., 
No. 63 State St. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 





NEW YORK. 









=.= _ Beautiful New Upright Piano 
fai[ex3 he i) Rosewood Case, onke $165. New 
oer | Organs, only $31. Greatest Bar- 
i gains Ever Offered. Est. 28 Years, 
GEM 







PIANO & ORGAN CO. 
Washington, N.Jd., U.S. A. 





JACKSON BROTHERS, 
New York State Drain-‘lile and Pipe Works, 
MAIN OFFICE, 88 Third Ave., ALBANY, N. Y. 


ROUND, SOLE AND HORSE-SHOE TILE. 
Over 13 Inches Long. By Cargo or Smallest Quantity. 
Price List on Application. Prices that cannot be under- 
uoted. 
Our new improved Machine - makes a Superior Round 
Tile, excelling anything offered before and at greatly re- 
duced prices. First. premium wherever exhibited. Drain- 
Tile Machines for sale. 


DARNELL’S FURROWER 





















adjustable S 
to all inequal- S& either soft or ha 
ities of ground. <a ground than any other Marker. 
Leaves the earth well pulverized at bottom of furrow. 
Marks any width from 2 to 5 feet, and from a mere 
mark to 6 inches deep. 

“Take pleasure in recommending it. It does the business; {8 
well made and will last for years.’’J.S. Collins, Moorestown, N.Je 

“It far exceeds my expectations. If the real merits of this 
cheap implement were known to potato growers alone, the sales 
would be immense.” E.L.Coy, Pres. Wash.Co.(N.Y.) Agr. Society 


H.W.DOUGHTEN “iestincion Con 8.3. 


PAYstheF ¢ FREICHT 


Wagon Scales, 
tS iy Steel Bearings, Brass 
Tare Beam and Beam Box for 

















Every size Scale. For free price list 

TONE this paper and address 
ONES OF "BINGHAMTON 

BINGHAMTON Ny 


THE LARGEST CREAM- 
ERY IN U. §. 


The Big Foot, Il). ,Creamery is 
claimed to be the largest Cream- 
ery in his country, making over 
4,600 Pounds of Butter in 
a single day. 

THE PRODUCT FOR THE YFAR 1887 
WILL REACH OVER 


$200,000.00 


At the prese Jot time (Dec. 1887) 
the patrons are paid 27 cents for 
cream enough to make a pound 
of butter. It is run on the 


COOLEY SYSTEM OF CREAM 
GATHERING. 


Send for large illustrated Circu- 
lars to VERMON T FARM MACHINE CO., 
Bellows Falls, Vermont. 


c=ce> DELAWARE COUNTY 


a: Pear 


—We will pay Freight.— 
Write for our wholesale offer 
to first purchaser. Address 


Delaware County Creamery C0., 


BRENTON HARBOR, MICH. 


A NEW BUTTER re 
KELLOCC’S 


ROYAL SALT. 


EVER. BECOMI BUTTER 
FROM EVE COMING RANCID. 
Endorsed by the a ape nse Papers and Dairy- 
men throughout the United States. Send for Circular. 
BUTTER PRESERVATIVE SALT co., 
OFFICE AND FACTORY 
Foot of West Eleventh Street, New York City, N. ¥. 


DAIRYMEN A PERFECT REVOLVING 
e Churn, with a free circula- 
tion ws air phrough the cream when churning, is very desir- 
able. - H.GILBERT, of Richland, N. Y., es't 
State Selbaiaa? 8 Ass’n., uses one and re conimends it highly. 
Send for Lilustrated Circular to 

GIFFORD M’F’G. CO., Watertown, N. Y. 


= James River, Va., in Claremont 
Colony. Mlustrated Circular Free 
2 F. MANCHA, Raymond, Surry Co.,Va. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


HOME FISHING 


— AND — 


HOME WATERS. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON FISH CULTURE. 


By SETH GREEN. 


The nameof the author of this work is of more than 
national fame. His keen observation, his prolonged famil- 
iarity with all that pertains to the finny tribe, particularly 
in the inland waters of the United States and Canada, his 
thorough scientific equipment, and his practical enthusiasm, 
give to his writings a character and authority possessed by 
no one else, numerous and able as are his coadjutors in 
the same field. 


CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, 50 CENTS, 


























































1 BC OF AGRICULTURE. 


By MASON C. WELD, and Other Writers. 


Anew and very valuable work for all interested in farm- 
ing and gardening. As its name implies, it treats upon the 
fundamental principles of agriculture, both scientifically 
and practically considered. In no previously published 
work have the elements and primary conditions of success- 
ful farming been explained and described in so clear and 
concise a manner. o those intending to become pos- 
sessors of farms or country residences, as well as to those 
already experienced in practical farm work, the careful 
study of this manual will become a source of pleasure and 
profit. 

The principal subjects treated upon are: Farming asa 
Business; The Mechanical and Chemical Composition of 
Soils; Maintaining and Increasing Fertility ; Relations of 
Soil to Water, Frost and Warmth; Clearing and Tilling 
Land; Weeds and their -Destruction; Exhaustion of the 
Soil; Chemical and Yard Manures; Different Crops and 
their Requirements; Rotation; Harvesting, Storage, and 
Marketing of Crops; Feeding Rations of Animals; Poor 
and Rich Farmers (the X, Y, Z of Agriculture). 


CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, 50 CENTS. 





NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


GARDENING FOR PLEASURE 


A Guide to the Amateur in the Fruit, Vegetable and 


Flower Garden, With Full Directions for the 
Greenhouse, Conservatory, and Window-Garden, 


By PETER HENDERSON, 
Author of “* Gardening for Profit,” ‘* Practical Flori- 
culture,’ ‘** Hand-Book of Plants,’ ** Garden and 
Farm Topics,” **How the Farm Pays.” 


So a a a a ee 
Introduction. Preface. Location and Soil. Drainage. 
Preparation of the Ground. Walks. Manures. How to 


Use Concentrated Fertilizers. Special Fertilizers for Par- 
ticular Piants. The Lawn. Design forGarden. Planting 
of Lawns and Flower Beds. Fall or Holland Bulbs. The 
Bermuda Easter Lily. Lily of the Valley, and Tuberoses. 
Lilium, Hardy Garden, and Callas. Gladiolus and Amaryllis. 
Cyclamens. Propagation of Plants by Seeds. Propagation 
of Plants by Cuttings. Propagation of Plants by Layering. 


Budding and Grafting. How Budding and Grafting are 
Done. Treating of Tropical Bulbs and Seeds. Potting of 
Plants. Winter Flowering Plants. Unhealthy Plants—The 





Remedy. Garden Culture of the Rose. Rose Growing in 
Winter. Orchids, Plants Suited for Summer Decoration. 
Annual Seeds—How toSow. Hanging Baskets. Window 
ang Parlor Gardening, or Cultivation of Plants in 
Rooms. Culture of Water Lilies and Other Aquatic Plants. 
Wardian Cases, Ferneries and Jardinieres, Chrysanthe- 
mums. Are Plants in Rooms Injuriousto Health? Green- 
houses Attached to Dwellings. Detached Greenhouse Struc- 
tures. Glass and Glazing. Heating by Hot Water and 
Steam. Heating by Flues, Hot-Beds. Greenhouses or 
Pits without Artificial Heat. Combined Cellar and Green- 
house. Hardy Shrubs, Trees and Climbers. Twining and 
Clinging Climbers. Hardy Herbaceous Perennials. What 
Flowers will Grow in the Shade. Insects and Parasites In- 
urious, to Plants. Frozen Plants. Mulching. Shading. 
Vature’s Law of Colors. Humbugs in Horticulture. Fruit 
Garden. Pruning. args =o Cold Grapery. Forcing 
Grapery. The Strawberry, Varieties and Forcing of. 
The Raspberry. The Blackberry. The Currant. The 
Gooseberry. The Quince. The Cherry. The Plum. The 
Japan Persimmon. The Peach. The Nectarine. The Apricot. 
The Apt le. The Pear. Cottage Gardening—a Digression. 
Vegetable Garden. Varieties and their Cultivation. Suc- 
cession Crops of Vegetables. Tomato. Turnip. General 
Instructions. Implements. MonthlyCalendar of Operations. 


CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.00. 


0. JUDD CO0., DAVID W. JUDD, Pres’t. 








W. W. RAWSON & CO. 


34 South Market Street, Boston, Mass. 
Importers and Growers of Garden, Field and Flower Seeds: 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, formerly of New York. 
Md large and profusely illustrated Catalogue for 1888 has 
nD 


made still more attractive by the addition of a richly illue 

ted cover, beautifn! eolored plates, and numerouslife-like 
illustrations of rare and beautifal flowers and cholee ve tables, 
includi any Ities of rare merit, will be mailed free to 
customers of last year, and to all others, upon —_ of mer 
Cents, Which will be refunded with first order. B. K. Bl 
ae of B. K. Bliss & Sons, is now with us, and 
NEW BOOKS ON CARDENING. respect 'y solicits the patronage of former customers. 


CELERY AND ITS CULTIVATION, by W. W. Rawson, 25 Cents. , 
N MARERT GARDENING and Vereiable Growers’ Hanual, by W. W, Rawson, Practical Market 
ee net instructive work of the kind ever published, full of important information to market gardeners, and to all 


a of vegetables in large or small quantities. 200 — fully illustrated, sent post-paid, by nail, upon receipt of $1.00. 
ee 
BLUE AND 
K Y orcHaro crass SEEDS H O M BE 


P. CARROLL, LEXINCTON, KY. 
INSURANCE Co. OF NEW YORK, 


Olea halaey 


RAWSOF rower SEEDS. 


PLANTS, BULBS. 


NS Co's 


AND Book 
































s 
A New Era in Photography. OFFICE, 119 BROADWAY. 

Anybody can make good photos with the eee ee a ae “ . 
Champion Camera and Equipments. No pre- SIXTY-NINTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMEN T, 
vious knowledge of the art necessary. Busi- 
ness suitable for everybody. $50 per week JANUARY, 1888. 
ney seed. a simple —_ —, —— CASH CAPITAL, Pi ‘ $3,000,000 00 
miss this chance of securing the greatest in- Reserve Premium Fund é 4.761 00 
vention of the century, but send 20 cents silver x : 4 : - ’ 
or stamps for large 32 page illustrative book Reserve for Unpaid ame, Claimsand Taxes, 400,11 : 8 80 
with full particulars and sample photos. Reserve for Sinking Fund, . . 26] 206 
There is a fortune init. Address Net Surplus, > ; ‘ 1,375,690 75 





CASE ASSETS, : $8,061,182 61 





The Schultze Photo Equipment Co. 
5 Chatham Square.” New York, 





SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 








SF he | Cath im Banks. .......cccssescccescocesece.-» escses $ 189,915°06 
é NOVELTY SPOOL HOLDER | Bonds and Mortgage: Real 

, 4 MRED) Ee Ce eat ieee Ns Ca weanesccs 621,300 00 

With Thread Cutter attached. United States Stocks, (market value)............ 2,651,900 00 

= Fasten to dress button while knitting, | Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds, (market x 

crocheting, or sewing. Made of silvered re Value)... 0... see _ seceses Geageeenteay tests oc es= 2,036,567 50 

spring wire. Fits any sizespoo!. Every tate and City Bonds, (market value)............ 226,000 00 

lady needsit. Sample, 15e, 2 for 25,doz Loans on Stocks, payable on demand... ........ 605,750 00 

75 cts. Stampstaken. Agents wanted. Interest due and acrued on Ist January, 1888...., 38,251 57 

HOWARD ME’G. CO., Providence, R. I. | Premiums uncollected and in hands of Agents... 341,532 89 

SE SEMEN. GinaGuisuak ea cnh el ses cOeea densa sncwehie 1,349,967 59 





| Total, $8,061,182 61 


Chas. J. Martin, Pres’t. 


t ase't Sec’s. D. A. Heald, ¥. Pres’t. 
J. H. Washburn, V. Pres’t & Sec’y. 


PANTS” 


ef 


ESTABLISHED JAN. Ist, (866. a _ 
Sas PATENT WATER PROOFED = Wt. “iizcic'w, 


E. G. Snow, Jr., 


“THE M°MILLAN 













Applied by our new 
STRONG Patent method 
with 44 the labor of any other way. Unlike any other roof. 
No rust or rattle. An Economical and DURABLE 
SUBSTITUTE for PLASTER on walls. Ornamental 
CARPETS and RUGS of same material, cheaper and 
better than Oil Cloths. (77Catalogue and Samples Free. 


W.H.FAY&CO.CAMDEN.Nu. | QGP 
8ST. LOUIS. 












te Pair. delivered free in U.S. Send 6c. for samples, 
MINNEAPOLIS. OMAHA. | 


tape measure &c. Lawrence, Webster & Co., Malone N.Y. 

THE MAHER & GROSH RAZOR STEEL KNIVES. 
j : Ask any good Nurseryman what the reputation and quality 
of our goods are. We have sold direct to consumers for 11 
years, Dealers damn us for it, but our 
friends are counted by the millions and our 
goods as well known in Oregon as 
in Ohio. Our blades are made on 
honor, hand forged from razor 
steel, oil temper,file tested,replaced 
free if soft or flawy. This Gar- 
=a DENER, 2 blades, is exact copy of a 
ms favorite English knife. 


Price, 50c. Post-paid. 
5 for $2.00. 





























Gent’s 3-blade,Ebony handle,all knife blades. 
PRICE $1.00, 3 for $2.50. Large 
blade IS very strong, but all very compact. 
Lady’s 2-blade Pearl Handle. 50 cents; girl's 
2-blade, 25 cents; boy’s stout 1- 
blade, 25 cents: gent’s elegant 
blade Pearl, $1.50. 





PRUNING SHEARS 


witheither flat or spiral springs; 
blades of heavy lormed steel. 
Price 75c.per pair; if by mail 90c. 
Full length, 8 inches. Quality 
‘guaranteed equal to $2.00 im- 
ported shears. 


PRUNING KNIVES 
Stationary Handle, for Nur- 


Series, 50 cents each, $4.50 per 
dozen Pocket pruner, %5 cents; 
our best $1.00. 

BUDDING KNIVES 
Like cut, exact size, razor blade, 35 cents, post-paid, $3.00 per dozen. With bone ends, Ebony Handle, 50 cents. 
Grafting knife, 20cents; 12 for $2.25. Illustrated 64-page list free, also “ How to usea Razor.” 











751 Broadway, New York, 











MABRER &t GROSH, 4 S St., Toledo, Ohio. 
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Look Out for the “* Professor.** 


He calls himself ‘‘ Professor Ettinger,” and he has 
been inflicting himself on the good people of the towns 


along the Hudson River. He obtains entry to the houses 
under the pretext of having a “hair restorer” to sell. 
When he has used his persuasive wiles to effect a sale, 
and he is left unobserved for a moment, he “seizes the 
opportunity * and also any articles of jewelry, silverware 
or other unconsidered trifle lying within reach. Of 
course his bottled stuff has no merits as a hair restorer, 
nor has he ever been known to restore the booty he 
pockets while its owner's back is turned. 





A Bogus ** Charm.” 


S. M. McMaster, Armstrong Co., Pa., sends us a chunky 
little pamphlet, which purports to give the ‘Secret of 
Success in Love, Courtship, and Marriage,” but the 
greater part is devoted to advertisements of books and 
pictures such as no young man would care to show to 
his mother; also the ‘* Oriental Charm” or ‘‘ Lover’s 
Perfume,” ‘‘ by the use of which men and women can 
gain the sincere and undivided affection of each other.” 
It is difficult to speak of such a disgusting humbug in 
any terms but those of bitter denunciation. If any one 
sends his money to the ** Publishing Company” which 
issues such things, he will cither lose it or obtain some- 
thing which he is better without. 


“Electrobole”’ Invading the Pacific 
States. 


Daniel Grim, Clackamas Co., Oregon, sends us one 
of the many circulars he has received from the headquar- 
ters of the “ Electrobole, the Great Alvine,” in this city; 
also a script printed letter in which the advertiser of the 
nostrum confidentially states: ‘‘ Hoping my efforts in 
your behalf will be duly appreciated, and that I shall 
soon have the pleasure of receiving an order from you.” 
Mr. Grim very wisely expresses his appreciation by 
sending these documents to us, and thereby affords us an 
opportunity to warn others from throwing away their 
money. Our correspondent is referred to page’859 of our 
last August number, where we have fully expressed our 
opinion about the ‘‘ Great Alvine.” 


‘Sawdust Swindlers ”’ 
Again, 


Those 


Our subscribers who continue to send us the circulars 
they receive, advertising “‘ green goods,” will be pleased 
to learn that several more of the swindlers have been 
gathered in by the police since our last issue, through 
the exposures made. One of them was the same who 
sent the circular forwarded to us by Mr. J. M. Potter, of 
Pennsylvania. If all who receive such circulars would 
send them directly to us, it would greatly aid in ferreting 
out these sawdust swindlers. Among those of our sub- 
scribers who have done so recently, are the following: 
A. N. Hall, Adams County, Nebraska ; Henry C. Blinn, 
Merrimack County, N. H.; O. J. Bailey, Polk County, Ore- 
gon; A. C. Johnson, Mower County, Minnesota ; Gilbert 
§. Fox, Polk County, Iowa; C. Little, Whatcom County, 
Washington Territory; O. E. Walker, Walker County, 
Georgia. 


*‘*Iiome Employment,’’ 


J. W. Bingham, Essex Co., Vermont, inquires about 
the reliability of a certain Needlework Company in this 
city, which sends out glowing circulars inviting ladies 
to send them one dollar for a trial package. This amount 
the company promises to return to the sender after she 
has done work to the amount of twenty-five dollars. The 
“Company ” also invites ladies residing in the country, 
when visiting New York, to call and inspect its elegant 
stock of needlework. If any of our readers have called at 
the ““Company’s” office, we should be pleased to be in- 
formed of the extent of the elegant stock they found. A 
representative of the American Agriculturist who called 
there had difficulty to find the whereabouts of the com- 
pany, located in a small, dirty, third-story room. On ask- 
ing to be shown samples of the artistic needlework, all 
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that the stock appeared to consist of were a few pieces of 
stampedcloth, So far as we have been able toascertain all 
these “ Work at Home,” “ Aid Supply,” “ Artotype,” 
“Kensington,” “Crescent Art,” and all the legions of sim- 
ilar companies are, if not first-class frauds and swindles, 
«lecidedly suspicious. Just think of the absurdity of the 
proposition that in a large city like New York, where a 
single advertisement in a daily paper, costing not over a 
dollar, would bring the next day to the company’s office 
many hundreds of women fully capable to do the work 
required, and willing to do it at almost starvation prices, 
one should spend large amounts of money for postage 
and in advertising for workers in the country, What the 
“Companies” are after is that dollar for the trial pack- 
age, and our impression is that this is the last the sender 
hears from it. Ifany of our lady readers ‘have ever had 
any satisfactory dealings with this class of companies we 
should be pleased to be informed of the fact. 





Look Out for Bogus “Insurance 
Agents.” 

The lightning-rod man and the tree peddler have 
their counterpart in the bogus insurance agent. This 
last-named calamity goes to the farmer’s house, repre- 
sents in glowing terms the importance of being insured, 
and the inducements offered by the company he pre- 
tends to represent. Having talked the farmer into 
making an application for a policy, he obtains a premium 
note and some cash, promising to send the policy by 
mail, That is the last of the money, and the farmer is 
peculiarly lucky if the note is not “fixed up” and sold 
to some innocent holder who proceeds to collect it at 
maturity. A very sleek, plausible young man with 
“ taking ways’ in more than one sense, has been oper- 
ating during the past winter in Burlington County, New 
Jersey. He obtained a note for two hundred dollars 
and some cash as premium on a policy of insurance 
which, it i3 scarcely necessary to add, never came. It is 
highly important for a farmer to have his combustible 
property insured, but if he is wise, he will transact the 
business personally with a reliable local agency, 


Money Saved by Reading the 
American Agriculturist. 

Mr. W. S. Bamburg, Barnwell county, South Carolina, 
who dropped his subscription two or three years ago, 
but has now renewed, in writing us for information about 
the eighty-five cent ‘Swiss Winding Watch ” recently 
exposed in the American Agriculturist, says: “I have 
seen the advertisement in several Southern agricuétural 
papers, and suppose itis a humbug as usual. IfI wasa 
subscriber to the American Agriculturist, I guess I 
would have seen the advertisement in the humbug col- 
umn long ago.” Mr, Bamburg is quite right. He will 
find descriptions of a good many humbug watches and 
other things which appear in the advertising columns of 
other papers, very fully advertised, in a very different 
way however, in the humbug columns of the American 
Agriculturist. 

Mr. T. M. Richardson, Madison county, New York, in 
renewing his subscription, writes us: ‘* If Lhad received 
the November number of the American Agriculturist a 
few days sooner, it would have saved me eighty-five 
cents. I should have seen your exposure of the Swiss 
Importing Company. I sent them eighty-five Gents ten 
days ago for a watch, from which, of course, I have heard 
nothing. 1 told my folks when I forwarded the money 
that I never yet received something for nothing, and 
should not be disappointed.” 


A Check on **Anatomical Study.’’ 

There are certain ‘shows’ @n this and other cities 
which claim to be anatomical museums. The character 
of these shows may be inferred from the fact that their 
handbills say that they are ‘For gentlemen only.’’ Cer- 
tain ‘* museums” appear to be adjuncts to the business 
of parties calling themselves ‘* doctors,” who give lec- 
tures on “youth, manhood, and old age.’ Strangers 
visiting the city are allured into these places; some by a 
genuine desire to add to their stock of useful knowledge, 
and others by a prurient curiosity. Once inside, they 
are treated not only to a view of wax or papier mache 
models colored to life, but in most cases to a ‘‘lecture” 
by a “doctor,” who artfully plays upon the morbid fan- 
cies of the young, until the listener begins to fancy he has 
some most unfortunate dangerous malady,and is ready to 
follow a quack prescription or purchase some ‘tremedy.” 
Whether under the present laws of New York Btate 
these “doctors” venture to practice, we doubt, but 
the officers charged with tle enforcement of these 
laws should have an eye to these museums, They did 
treat patients a few years ago, as we knew from a most 
melancholy case. A very sensitive young man of ont 
acquaintance visited one of these ‘*museums”’ some 
time ago. He heard the lecture given there, which 








convinced him (though he never before suspected it) 
that he was in a bad way, and he afterwards consulted 
the lecturer, who proposed to treat his case for a round 
sum, The young man was from a New England town, a 
valuable clerk ina large store in the city. The idea 
that he was afflicted with an unspeakable disease 
about so preyed upon his mind that he was unfitted for 
his business, and on his employer's advice, he went home 
fora vacations but the disease was on his mind, and he 
went into a decline and died within a year, solely from 
the mental impression made by a quack, into whose 
hands he bad fallen at one of these “ museums,"* Within 
a few days, our police authorities here, acting on the 
suggestion of the American <Agriculturist, have taken 
these institutions in hand, and six cart-loads of nude fig- 
ures have been seized and carried away from these ana- 
tomical museums. The movement on these institutions 
should have been inaugurated years ago, Let it go for- 
ward in other cities, 





CAUTIONARY. 
ie 
Look out for bogus life insurance companies which 
are now operating through the West. 


Look out about this time for bogus book agents, who 
come around taking subscriptions and don’t fill them, 


We are asked by our subscribers about Dr. Green’s 
Nerveura Nerve tonic. Our advice to our subscribers is 
to leave it alone until it has been thoroughly examined 
by their own physicians. 


The Mayor is doing a good work by moving on the In- 
telligence Offices that we have shown up so often, 
where people send their money and register for work, 
and then never get anything. W.S. King, Wm. Moore, 
and J. B. Gibbs, have been arrested on this intelligence 
business. 


We have a great many inquiries abont a Tallapoosa 
Land scheme. Then we have a copy of the Southern 
Star, published at Atlanta, which says that the whole 
thing isa fraud. We have written to Governor Gordon 
of Georgia to give us further information about this 
land scheme. Meanwhile we advise all our subscribers 
to invest nothing until we have obtained the informa- 
tion desired. 


Giving Away Florida Land, 


The generosity in giving away land is not confined to 
Florida. There is a so-called concern in New York which 
spends money in advertising for people to accept.free gifts 
oflands in Florida. N.R. Fitzhugh, St.Johns Co., Florida, 
sends us a circular, signed by the ‘‘ People’s Homestead 
Company” of New York, which expresses the yearning 
of the advertisers to give away land in any quantity, from 
a building lot to a forty-acre tract, and pay the fee for re- 
cording it. But the ‘‘company” does not send a deed 
to applicants. It sendsa ‘‘bond’’ and then locates the 
land by “allotment,” and then “ifthe location and the 
tract suit you,” the payment and deed follow. Florida is 
a great State, and this is the first instance that has fallen 
under our notice of advertising for free takers of her 
“high, dry, rolling pine land.” 


A Building Lot with a ** Magazine” 
thrown in for One Dollar. 

A.8. Cook, Mercer Co., New Jersey, sends us a circular 
advertising ‘“* Building Lots Free,” and asks if it is an- 
other ‘St. Andrews’ Bay” fraud. The circular purports 
to be issued by a Western publishing company, and 
promises to give away seven thousand building lots, 
twenty-five by one hundred feet, in Santa Margarita, 
Kern County, California, “absolutely free,’ one lot 
being given to each person who sends the advertiser one 
dollar for a yearly subscription to their magazine. We 
cannot answer the question of our subscriber, for we 
have never seen Santa Margarita, Kern County. We bave 
never met any one who has seen it. There is a place of 
that name in another county of Southern California, but 
this Santa Margarita is new tous. The circular tells 
us that it “ has more of a future than a past history.” A 
town that starts out with a future history ready made, 
where building lots are sold for adollar apiece, with a 
yearly subscription to a magazine thrown in, is excep- 
tional. John Pheenix once remarked that when he found 
his lot cast in Southern California, he let them sell it for 
taxes. But he could not have done it in Santa Margarita, 
Kern County, for the circular assures us that “no taxes 
will be due till December, 1888." The advertisers dis- 
claim any selfish motives. They say, ‘And now a word 
as to why we give these lots away. It is simply because 
we wish to interest you in the most beautiful and health- 
ful State in the Union.” Such disinterested generosity 
as this is certainly a very rare commodity in this grasping 
selfish world, so wholly given over to money making, 
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Larger Type. 


Some of the subscribers have taken this periodi- 
cal for nearly fifty years, others have been on our 
books for thirty years and over, and very many 
have been its constant readers for a quarter of a 
century or more. These life-long readers will be 
pleased at the larger type which appears in this 
puimber. In the January number we printed a few 
pages in this larger type. The change was so 
warmly welcomed, we have decided to extend it to 
nearly all of the pages. 


Our Great Advertising Patronage. 
aca 

Notwithstanding the general complaints of dull 
times, our advertising columns for this number 
considerably exceed those of a year ago, and those 
of a year ago considerably exceeded February 
numbers for several years previous. This growiog 
advertising patronage affords the publishers of the 
American Agriculturist no little gratification, indi- 
cating as it does the growing confidence in its 
value to advertisers, and affording conclusive evi- 
dence that the studied attempts made in various 
quarters to injure this periodical have met with 
the contempt and failure which they deserve. 








Send for Premium List. 





if any new vieiner te has not a copy of our ele- 
gant Premium List, send for it at once. We have 
just issued another new, large, extra edition. If 
any subscriber has lost his copy, send for another. 





Special Rates to Canvassers. 


os 

As an inducement for our friends to work for 
the American Agriculturist, we offer special terms 
to canvassers, the best we have ever given. Fur- 
nished on application. 


-—--- so 


Our Great Pictures—What is Said of them. 
—<>_—_ 
WESTERLY, R. I., January 11, 1888. 
Christ on Calvary received, and surpassed my 
expectation. GEORGE P, PERRY. 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN, January 4, 1888. 

Received Christ on Calvary this a. M. It excels 
my brightest expectation. Rev. J. V. CLANcy. 
PHILADELPHIA, PaA., January 6, 1888. 

Next to good books come good pictures—always 

welcome. In this category is to be ranked Christ 
on Calvary. Wo. WHITE Bronson. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y., January 12, 1888. 
Christ on Calvary so hl "As I cannot see the 
original these copies are highly prized, and I must 
say, far exceed what I had reason to expect. 
W. T. DousBLepay. 
TOTTENVILLE, N. Y., January 7, 1888. 
Christ on Calvary acd A very fine repre- 
sentation of the original aud would not part with 
it, for it is more valuable than gold. 
Rey. J. Mapison Hare. 


AsBury Park, N.J., January 9, 1888. 
Christ on Calvary received, and far surpasses all 
that we looked for. One need not be ashamed to 
hang it beside the best in parlor or study. 
Rev. Joun D. SKENE, 


Utica, N. Y., January 9, 1888. 
Christ on Calvary received, and is very much 
admired. I think you are doing the cause of true 
religion a great service by bringing the works of 
that great painter within reach of the people in 
general. Rev. R. G. Jones. 
VINcENTOWN, N. J., January 9, 1888, 
Christ on Calvary received. In my opinion it is 
an excellent copy of the most profoundly impres- 
sive painting that this century has contributed to 
what is called “‘ religious art.”’ I shall be glad to 
eall attention to it, and to the American Agricultur- 
ist, a most excellent journal. 
CHARLES A. TIB BALS. 


HOW TO GET OUR 


St. Mary’s, Pa., Dec. 14, 1887. 
Have received ‘‘Christ before Pilate.’? The 
picture is beautiful, and no parlor should be with- 
out it. Iam going to havea nice gold frame for 
it. GEORGE Imuop. 


CLAREMONT, N. H., Dec. 10, 1887. 
The picture came all ag and perfect. Itisa 
fine thing. My daughter, who is a judge of etch- 
ings, says it is the finest thing she has ever seen. 
It will be hung among our choicest pictures. 
Dr. L. J. GRAVES. 


MATAwAN, N. J., Dec. 13, 1887. 
‘*Christ before Pilate’ received. It gives entire 
satisfaction. Although the American Agriculturist 
itself is well worth the $1.60, and the additional 
premiums is in advance of any other paper pub- 
lished. J. D. Bowne. 
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Sr. Mary’s instituTE, Dayton, O., Dec. 9, 1887, 

I received this morning, to my surprise and great 
satisfaction, the photo-etching ‘‘ Christ before Pi- 
later.”” I am very grateful to you, and thank you 
heartily for your endeavoring to propagate good, 
useful and instructive books, and becoming fine 
engravings to adorn the room of an elegant man- 
sion. M. ZEHLER. 


66 BarcLay S8T., N. Y., Dec. 14, 1887. 
Have received your superb photo-etching “Christ 
before Pilate.”’ I have shown it to my friends and 
all say it is grand. It is so true to the original 
painting that they said it must have been very 
costly, and were astonished to hear that you offer 
such liberal inducements to your agents and sub- 
scribers. It is being framed and shall have a con- 

spicuous place in my parlor. 
Peter L. FRIEDRICH, 





thirty-seven inches. 
Guards are of malleable iron. 


st5PECIAL OFFER.4 


For one new subscription.—$3.00 for $1.50. 


A handsome and durable Spring Gun presented for one Subscription 
to American Agriculturist at $1.50. Gun sent Express Charges paid 
for 25 cents extra. 


Engle Spring Gun, post-paid.—No report! Noexplosion! This is the only Small Gun in 
the market with a Trigger Guard, without which a small gun is dangerous. 


Length of the ‘‘ Engle” is 


The Barrels are made of Steel and are sighted front and back. Trigger, Sight, and 
Stock of poplar, Cross Bar is of maple, nicely finished, and is bolted on 

















Wear out, but ordinary twine will take its place. 
soft pine wood. 


25 cents. 


SPECIAL! 


tions you solicit. 
Empire Wringer. 


to every washtub. 








aying express charges. 
tz) 5 


GREAT PICTURES—SEE FIRST PAGES OF THIS NUMBER. 





has usurped the place of those which have been the choice for years. 
Presented for 6 subscriptions at 1.50 each; OR, supplied for price. 





the Stock, instead of being screwed. The Cord is Linen aud the only thing about this Gun that will 
It is especially adapted for target practice, and the 
projectiles are not injured if a straw or canvas target is used. They measure three-quarters of an inch 
in length ; are of wood, with a lead point—blunt, not sharp, and will only penetrate an eigbth-inch in 
You can clean English sparrows and chickens out of your yard with this Gun. Small 
boys should not use this, unless under supervision of an older person. 
pany each Gun. Presented for ome subscription at $1.50. 


Twenty-five Projectiles accom- 
Sent express charges paid on receipt of 


SPECIAL! 


An opportunity for every family to possess a very valuable and labor- 
saving household article WITHOUT COST. 


Supplied for 20 yearly subscriptions and $20.00. This is an extraordinary offer. 


Should you fail to obtain the required number in your vicinity state on postal card how 
many you can send us, and we will quote price for Wringer in connection with subscrip- 


Price $5.00. This Wringer has dure-white rubber rollers, and moaes 
easier than any other, thus doing more work in less time. 


It is highly recommended, and in many cases 


i 


Purchase 


A Wringer is a necessary adjunct 
Receiver 
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Business Department. 
> 


Do You Want a Good Knife?—If so send to 
Maher & Grosh, 4 S Street, Toledo, Ohio. These are 
the best knives in the country for farmers, for gardeners, 
infact for everybody. Read on page %6 description of 
their pruning knives, pruning shears, etc., and tell them 
you saw it in the American Agriculturist. 


A Five Dollar Hand-mill.,—The Wilson 
Bros., at Easton, Pennsylvania, continue to offer their 
hand-mill for grinding bone, meal, oyster shells, etc., at 
five dollars. This reliable company also offer farm feed 
mills in circulars which are sent on application. 


Undaunted by the Flames.—The Hiram Holt 
Company who manufacture the superior lightning Hay 
Knives at East Wilton, Maine, inform the public that 
the burning of their extensive shops a few days since 
will in no way interfere with the prompt shipping of all 
orders made upon the Company for these Hay Knives, 
inasmuch as their storehouses have not been damaged. 


Seeds from Marblehead, Mass.—J. J. H. 
Gregory is an old advertiser of the American Agricultur- 
ast. His name is familiar to the hundreds of thousands 
of subscribers all over this conntry who have in past 
years read our advertising columns. The seeds which he 
offers in his catalogue for 1888 are warranted pure, fresh, 
and raised on the farms of this veteran seed grower. 
Send and get his catalogue for 1888. 


A New Steam or Belt Power Press.—In our 
October number we mentioned that the Whitman Agri- 
cultural Co., of St. Louis, were about to place upon the 
market a decidedly new feature in Hay Presses. This 
machine has now been before the people in the West 
several months, and has created a great furore wherever 
seen. It is constructed with an entirely new feature cf 
power, which makes the Press far more rapid and power- 
fui than anything yet introduced. Full information 
will be furnished by applying to the manufacturers at 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Potato Feriilizers,—Professor W. J. Green’s 
last year’s experiments with various fertilizers have 
again demonstrated the great value of * honest * com- 
plete fertilizers, One acre without any manure what- 
ever produced 5,400 pounds of potatoes, with ten tons 
of barnyard manure 6,150 pounds, with Mapes’ Potato 
Manure alone at the rate of 600 pounds per acre 6,400 
pounds, and with other fertilizers an average of 5,800 
pounds. Where barnyard manure was used, the tubers 
were decidedly more scabby than when ‘Potato Ma- 
nure’’ was applied. 


Always at the Front—Like the American Agri- 
culturist. Duane H. Nash, successor to Nash & Brother, 
who manufactures the Acme Pulverizing Harrow, is con- 
stantly keeping up with the demands of improved Agri- 
culture by bringing out new machinery. Now he adver- 
tises still further improvements in the ‘Acme Pulverizing 
Harrow,” which has achieved a reputation in both 
hemispheres. These are the improvements: 

First.—The teeth or coulters on the ‘‘Acme” Pulver- 
izing Harrow are now made reversible, viz., when worn 
on one end they may be turned end for end, so that in 
point of durability the coulters as now made are worth 
double the old style coulters. Notwithstanding the in- 
crease in the cost of the harrow caused by this and other 
improvements, the price remains the same. 

Second.—While the harrow is manufactured at Mil- 
lington, N. J., the manufacturer delivers free on board 
cars at numerous distributing depots in the West and 
South. 

As evidence of the popularity of the ‘‘ Acme” it 
may be remarked that it is now in use in every agri- 
cultural county in the United States as well as in every 
civilized country of the globe. <A recent shipment was 
made to India. Mr. Nash guarantees the Acme Harrow 
in the following language: 

“T hereby warrant each and every part of each and 
every ‘Acme’ Pulverizing Harrow, against breakage, 
for the term of one sexson after it leaves the manufac- 
tory or any of my storehouses—and I hereby authorize 
Agents and Dealers to furnish free new parts to replace 
broken parts; the only stipulation being that the farmer 
demanding such parts shall sign a statement that the 
breakage occurred in fair usage, and that the Agent or 
Dealer shall countersign said statement.” 





Our Great Pictures. 
— —< 
Every person should secure our great pictures, *¢ Christ 
before Pilate’ and ‘* Christ on Calvary.”—See first pages 


of this number for instructions how to secure them. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISING. 





Mention this periodical in writing to advertisers, 
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The Only machine that received an award on both Horse-power 
and Thresher and Cleaner, at the Centennial Exhibition; was 
awarded the two last Gold Medals given by the New York 
State Agricultural Society on Horse-powers and Threshers ; and is 
the Only Thresher selected from the vast number built in the 
United States, forillustration and description in Appleton’s Cyclo- 
pedia of Applied Mechanics,’ recently published, thus adopting it as 
the standard machine ofthis country. Catalogue sent free. 

Address, “ HINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Sehoharie Co., N. Y, 


ONE MILE SIGNAL WHISTLE 


The loudest and most pilercin al 
whistle of its size made. wan be ar = 
to one mile. The exact size of a jy 
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men to novelty that 
dinner Yj every one who 
ith sees it wants it, 


7 You should have 
ft. To introduce our 
full, expensive, and in- 
teresting catalogue of 
guns, knives, novelties, aud 
Z ful articles, we will send this 
whistle and catalogue by mail, post- 
dress RE NNIE ALLS ON’ Mi ‘G. 

OO., 725 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pace” 





CIDER 


MACHINERY 

“<SS Knuckle Joint &Screw Presses. Graters, 
SS levators, ips, etc. Send for Catalogue 

Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 216 W. Water St. Syracuse,N.¥ 





__ LAND MORTGAGES 77/0) 
© DEBENTURE BoxDs f° 
TO INVESTORS. 


If strength and sufety in investments have weight with 
you, we invite you tu examine carefully the mode of doing 
business, and the securities oftered by the Texas Loan 
Agency, of Corsicana, Texas. 

Cash Capital, $300,000. Surplus, $54,900. 

Mortgages placedon productive landat low valuations. 
All investments fully guaranteed by the Company. 


ABR.S. UNDERHILL, Manager N. Y. Office, 100 B’way, N.Y. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 1878. 
Nos. 303-404—170-604. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


WEL DRILLING 


MACHINERY 
SOLD ON TRIAL! 


BEST MADE. fiitstrated Unralogue trees” 


EMPIRE WELL AUGER C0., Ithaca, N. Y. 


fennsylvania Agricultural Works, York, Pa, 
Farquhar’s Standard Engines and Saw Mills. 
Send for Catalogue. Portable, Stg- 
tionary, Traction and Automatic Ea- 
gines aspeciaity, Warranted equalor 
superiorte 
any made, 

















Barnes’ Pafent Foot Power Machinery, 


WorRKERS OF Woop or METAL, 
without steam power, by using outfits of these Machines, 
can bid lower, and save more money from ¢ 
theirjobs, than by any other means for doing 
their work. Also for 

Industrial Schools or Home Training. 
With them boys can acquire practical jour- 
nheymen's trades before they ‘‘go for them- 
selves.’ Price-List Catalogue Free, 


W.F. & JOHN BARNESCO., 
No. 65,..-Buby St., Rockford, ILL, 








THE DAVIS 


STUMP PULLER 


Received Centennial Medal. 
: Is now in use in Canada and 
: \ nearly every part of the U.S. 
LIFTS 20 to 50 TONS. 
Stands on runners, worked by two 
men. 5 Sizes. Prices $35 to 
870. Circulars free. _Manufac- 
tured by H. L. BENNETT, 
Westerville, Franklin Co. Obio 












HAMMOND'S SLUG SHOT ci Bi 











THE CHRISTIAN AT WORK, 


THE LARGEST, THE ABLEST, THE BEST RELIGIOUS AND FAMILY 
WEEKLY NEWSPAPER PUBLISHED. 


J. N. HALLOCK, Epitor anp PROPRIETOR, 


216 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


$3 PER YEAR, 


IN- ADVANCE. 


THE CHRISTIAN AT WORK 


has attained _by its intrinsic merits alone an enviable position and a circulation unparalleled in its history. We 
hope to MORE THAN MAINTAIN the high character it has attained as an eminently PURE, INSTRUCTIVE AND 


NO SUPERIOR IN ITS SPHERE. 
Always Outspoken, Non-Sectarian, Independent and Progressive. THE CHRISTIAN AT WORK long since achieved 
a high reputation among the right-thinking and advanced members of various denominations for its ability as an exponent, 
and in imparting sound instruction ; its freedom from cant, bickering and bigotry ; and the unusual versatility displayed in 


THE ABLEST OF EDITORIALS, 


As well as for the superiority of its News, Church, Home and other interesting and important departments. Send Postal 
Card for a FREE SAMPLE COPY, and if you wish to subscribe at the same time for any other Magazine or Newspaper, 


USEFUL JOURNAL, 


notify us and we will give you terms. Address 


Cit rei ae AL YW Oteln, 216 Broadwas, NWew Zer=. 
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THE GRAND RAPIDS 


Portable Cottages 


The sides and roof are three-ply veneer. Fastenings are lron 
Pins, no nails or screws being used. Can be easily put up or taken 
down without mutilation. Are very light, durable, and are fur- 
nished in different sizes and designs. Suitable for all purposes, such 
as camping out, club, lawn, etc., etc., and in small sizes for chil- 
dren’s playhouses. Send stamp for Catalogue. 


NORMAN BARBOUR, 


MANUFAcTURER’s AGENT, 
Si New Street, New Yerk 
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TREES, YP LAN@S, SEEDS, LTC, SS 





Supersedes glass. 
Hot veds, ete. Unequaled for Tobacco Plant Beds. Pro- 
motes rapid, hardy and suregrowth. Used and endorsed by | 
leading growers. Circulars and Samples free by mail. 


UNITED STATES WATERPROOFING FIBRE CO., 


PATENT PROTECTING CLOTH, 


For Cardeners, Florists, Farmers, &c. 
One-tenth the cost on Cold Fraimes, 


6 South St., New York. 


5 
(SEE ILLUS. ADV’T. ON PAGE 504, PREMIUM NO.) 





Over 6, 000,000 PEQPLEUSE 


D.M.FER RY&CO. 
are admitted to be 
The LARCEST 
SEEDSMEN 

tn the world, 
D.M.FERRY&Co's 
Illustrated, De. 
scriptived Pricea 










applicants, and te 
last season’s custo- 
mers without ordering it. 
Invaluable toall, Every one 
using Garden, Field or Flower Seeds should send for 
i Addiess D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 





MiTW's SEED CATALOGUE 


NOW READY. 


MAILED FREETO ALL 
APPLICANTS. 
Upon receipt of price, the fol- 
lowing Collections will be 
mailed POST PAID:— 
Free Fiowering Annuals, 8 packets 25c., 
16 packets 50c., 35 packets (New Moon Flower in- 
cluded) Tre 0 Veg etabie Seeds, I2 packets 
50c., srahucten ee Golden Cluster Wax Pole Beans 
Boe 00 {2 Choice Summer Flower= 
ing Bulbs (Golden Banded Lily of Japan included) 
$1.00. 07 The Above Our own Selection, 
but all Different. varieties. Mention paper. 
EDSMAN, 
1018 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. PA. 















IBLEY’S TESTED SEED 


Catatocue Frere! Containing 
all the latest novelties and stand 
ard varieties of Garden, Field and 
Flower Seeds Gardeners every: 
where should consult it before 
purchasing. Stocks pure and fresh,prices reasonable, 
Address Hiram sibley Co 

Rochester, N. Y., or Cittcago, Ills. 








ache STRATED \TED CATALOGUE: UE F REE. 


1A. D.COWAN & CO. 


114 Chambers Street, New York. 


5 0. BULBS2GARDEN TOOLS, oO 



















JERRARD’S 
SEED POTATOES, 
Early Corn and Seeds. 
Grown in the Cold Northeast, 
they go to every part of America, 
to every town in New England. 
Largest Warranted Seed-Po- 
tato establishment in the world. 
My Catalogue tells why Light 
Seeding is good, and how to do it. 
Sent Free. Address 
GEORGE W. P. JERRARD, 
CARIBOU, MAIN 










Prettiest Dlustrated 
NM SEED-CATALOGUE 


> h 
at 5 WES ever printed. Cheapest 
Ve Re. & best SEEDS grown. 
BA Gardeners trade a spe- 
-) cialty. Packets only 3c. 
oe g as dirt by oz. & 1b, 
i 100000 pkts new extras free, 
H. SHUMWAY, Rockford I1l. 





Novelties of merit, 

Every plant lover should have a copy. 

ORCHI DS.—A very large stock of choice East Indian, 

American, +3 Also, ee of Roses, Orchids, Seeds, 

Trees,etc. All free to ee lica 
JOHN 


wae SAO aS 


WASHINGTON NURSERIES. 


Our Catalogue of New, Rare and Beautiful 
Plants, for 1888, will be ready in February. 
It contains jist of all the most Beautiful and Rare Green. 
house and Hothouse Plants in cultivation,as well as all 
well grown and at very low prices. 


AUL, Washington, D. C. 


Monitor E*=2"™* GARDEN 


is this season the grandest ever issued, con- 
taining three colored plates and superb il- 
lustrations of everything that is new, useful 
and rarein Seeds and Plants, together with 
2 plain directions of ‘* How to grow them,” by 
PETER HENDERSON. This Manual, which is 
a book of 140 pages, we mail to any address on 

receipt of 24 cents (in stamps.) To allso re- 
mitting 25 cents forthe Manual we will, at the 
same time, send free by mail, in addition, 
their choice ofany one of the following novel- 
ties, the price of either of which is 25 cents: 
One packet of the new Green and Gold 
Watermelon, or one packet of new Succes- 
sion Cabbage, or one packet of new Zebra 
Zinnia, or one packet of Butterfly Pansy, or 
one packet of new Mammoth Verbena (see 
illustration), or one plant of the beautiful 
Moonflower, on the distinct understanding, 
~_— ver, that those ordering will state in 

n what paper they saw this advertisement. 


_ PETER HENDERSON & CO, 





BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL FOR {888 
Will be sent FREE to all who write for it. Tt is oo ory 
Book of A= pages, with oy ot iustrations 
Colo ore d Plates, and tells all ab bout ST 

D AR Ml AND FLOWE 


EN, F 
BULBS AND PLANTS. It describes RARE NOVELTIES in VERGE 
TABLES and FLOWEIS, of real value, which cannot be snnened See ae. 
Send address on a postal for the most complete a aia D 
W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO., ‘buia Pe 
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GARDEN SEEDS. 


PURES AND E EDS Exclusively of our own growth, from choicest selected seed stocks, 





especially adapted for the most critical Market Garden trade. See 
our list of Novelties, all fully tested: Buist’s Early Morning Star Pea; Early Golden Cluster Wax 
Pole Bean; Buist’s Belle Tomato; Washington Market Canteloupe; Buist’s Great Cabbage: Othello 
Turnip Beet; PerfectionWhite Forcing Lettuce; Buist’s Mammoth Egg Plant; Chirk Castle Mangel 
Wurzel; New Russian Cabbage; Carter’s Lightning Pea; Extra Early Express Cabbage; Hammoc ; 


ata 


Salsify; Ivory Celery; New Snowflake Corn, &~Packet each of entire lot for 81.25. Send for our 
Garden Guide (Free on application), and see the discounts we offer you for purchases of $1 and upwards, 


ROBERT BUIST, Jr., Seed Crower, Philadelphia, Pa. 
0-BO 00-808 00-S0R 00-008 08 


ELY’S SEEDS 








NEVER FAIL 
TO PLEASE. 


Ge For ENT we will mail Two Packets either VEGETABLE 
or FLOWER SEEDS, together with a copy of 


FOR containing all valuable New 

FLY'S GARDEN MANUAL isi Satis ios 
h 1 and nat when - w ce he: 

w them, with CASH Prizes for we will send Ten Packets Vegetable or 
ae product open toall. For 95 ¢ NTS Flower Seeds, and our Manual, Free. 


(State varieties desired.) 4@> Special attention and prices for Market Gardeners. 
Z. DE FOREST ELY & C0."sca Srowern,” ast'2d6 North Broad st; PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


SUPERIOR NORTHERN CROWN. "( 
CURRIE BROS., 198 Wisconsin Street and 312 Broadway, 
Illustrated Catalogue Free. meni te Wis. 


on. Jewell, _Moore’s 

Diamond, Downing, Nia« 
= ara. Empire State, etc., 

arge supply of all the best 


varieties. Jessie, Ohio, Monmouth and other Strawberries; New and Old 


























Raspberries and Blackberries; 4 °s Prolific and otherCurrants. Large stock 
of 2-year Aspar gus Roots. Plants sent Safely by Mail to Any Part of the U.S, LOW 
RICES all al all Piants Mest lass. Descriptive Catalogue Free, gives instruction for plant- 
Grape Vines and Small Fruits. JOKL coo ceinnont t & SON, Merchantville, Camden Co., N. J. 


ie 











Pr ANTS 4 Best Quality. 
Ss LIS B) arranted true to name, 

FAIRVIEW NURSERIES, a ee | Lowest Prices, and 
w onderful new Fruits. Globe, Ford’s Late White, Largest Assoriment ? 
“John Haas,” Rose. and Chair’s China Peaches-—150,000 lead: old and new varieties. At 


ing kinds. Jessie, itasea, and Mammoth Strawberries. All dozen rates, free by mail. 
kinds Fruit Trees and Small Fruit Plants. Price List free, Pp Special attention called 
Address (C,. H. PERKINS, Moorestown, N. J. to rom{siog. Foveltion. Si Ad Pr oe mie” Addrese 





& ISSNE 
BUSHBERG, Johason Co., Mo, 
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7 @& FARM ANNUAL FORISSS 
Will be sent FREE toall who write for it. Itisa 
Handsome Book of 128 pp., with hundreds of illus- 
BESR ERMAN a can ey 

.] 


> 


Bulbs, Plants, and Valuable New Books on@ de- 
scribes’ Rare Novelties in VEGETABLES cal BLOW Eise, 
, Fe real value, which cannot be obtained elsewhere, Send address 
on a postal for the most complete Catalogue published, to 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA 
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IMPORTANT TO NURSERYMEN AND DEALERS! 


The Finest Stock of Apples, Extra Size and First-Class Standard Pears, Standard 


and Dwarf Pear, Plum and Peach Trees, 


EVER OFFERED TO THE TRADE, AT BOTTOM PRICES. 
_ Also a full line of GENERAL NURSERY STOCK, Write for particulars, stating quantity, 
size, varieties, ctc., wanted. SMITHS, POWELL & LAMB, Syracuse, N. Y. 
my business on 


WARRANTED SEED, #22 


the public are anxious to get their seed directly from the grower. 
Raising a large proportion of my seed enables me to warrant its 
freshness and purity, as see my Vegetable and Flower Seed Cat- 
alogue for 1888, FREE for every son and daughter of Adam. It is 
liberally illustrated with engravings made directly from photo- 
graphs of vegetables grown on my seed farms, Besides an im- 
mense variety of standard seed, you will find in it some valuable new 
vegetables not found in_any other catalogue. As the original intro- 
ducer of the Eclipse Beet, Burbank and Early Ohio Potatoes, Hubbard 
Squash, Deephead Cabbage, Cory Corn, and a score of other valuable 














I have founded 








vegetables, I invite the patronage of the public. 
JAMES J. H. GRECORY, Marblehead, Mass. 
eeeeeEeeeeeeee—————————————————————————————————————————— 


FEDS 


PLANTS 


GRAPE VINES, FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 
Rarest New. Choicest Old. 


The aim of THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. is to keep abreast of the times and 
supply their customers all that is new and desirable in their line; and it is conceded by all 
that no house in America carries a more varied and complete stock. If you want Choice 
Tested FLOWER and VEGETABLE SEED sure to give satisfaction, 
Grand Rosesand Beautiful Plants, the bestof Apple, Peach, Pear, Plum, 
Cherry,Quince, Grapes, Small Fruits, Ornamental Trees or Shrubs, for 
lawn, garden, park or street, do not fail to send for their Valuable CATA- 
LOGUE, containing about 140 pages and hundreds of illustrations. They are conducting 
businesss on amagnificentscale, growinga quarter of a million of Rosesand millions 
of Fruit Trees and Plants annually. Have been in business over a third of a cen- 
tury and have won a reputation of which they have reason to be proud, Have 24 large Greenhouses heated 
with hot water and steam, and are using 700 acres of land. If you want the best at honest prices, order 


directly of them and ave THE STORRS & HARRISON CO, vaxe'co.. onto, 


Grape Vines, Plants, Evergreens, Or- 
namentals, Root Grafts—Everything, 
newand old. No larger stock in U.S.; 
no better; no cheaper. By mail, ex- 
press or freight. Million Apple 


budded and grafted ; 70,000 Pear, flnd 2 yrs.; 90,000 Cherry, fine 2 yrs; 60,000 Plum on plum, 30,000 on peach ; 40,000 new name 
Russ. Apricot—400 acres; 54th year. PIKE CO. NURSERIES, LOUISIANA, MISSOURI, 


ANET JR. CARPE on Cre, 


Each one of these Those who saw them 


POPULAR TOOLS at the test trial in 


has been either actual work say they 
REMODELE \y 





NAZPCV 
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Catalogue, with 
A0Woodcuts.will 
give you a fair idea 
of the new points 
g oe and better money 
values we now offer. 

-, 127-129 Catharine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ine; so look them 
over carefu 


lly. = 
EW STYLES. NEW PRICES, 








Originalin design and text. Exclusively floral; does 
fe not treat offarm produce, hogs, dogs and poultry 
7 323, tells all about the floral Novelties, and is_bri 
floral hintsandengravings. A treasure to the amateur 


florist. Price4cents(two stamps). No free copies. 


Seeds Given Away! 


8G= With every GumpE will be sent a package of Mixed Flower Seeds—500 kinds—which will 
produce an astonishing variety of flowers.. Pleaseseverybody. Tellallyourfriendsand neighbors. Write 
atonce. Thiswillnotappearagain. Address G. W. PARK, Fannettsburg 
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Prices low for reliable seeds. 
Sold last season to Thousands of 
Farmers and Gardeners and no iy 
complaints. We are Growers asf 
well as Dealers. Originators of Acme, 
Favorite and BEAUTY Tomatoes, &e. 
Box 170, Columbus, O. 


[mB Ato, To All Seed Buyers 
a Our complete illus- 
ay \ trated Annual of 






ian Tested Seeds, Bulbs, Tools, 
ia etc., tells all about seeds and 

j ardening. Colored Plates. 
A.W. LIVINGSTON’S SONS, 


SPRING PLANTING. 








We offer the largest and most com. 


} REES plete general stock in the U. S., be- 


i , sides many Novelties.Catalogues 
Froit& Ornamental sent to all regul a 
0. 2, 


& To others: No. 1, Fruits, 10c.? 
Ornamental Trees, etc., illustrated, 
ROS S Ee: Fo 38, Seenerteeees E 4, 
olesale ; Oo. do. oses. Ce 
GRAPE VINES ELLWANGER & BARRY 


MT. HOPE NUBSERIES, ROCHESTER, New York. 


TREES | 


Deciduous and Evergreen, for Orna- 
ment, Hedges,Screens and Timber. Large 
variety, lowest prices. 

x 





2 EDs. 

Nearly 100 varieties. Fresh, sound and 
cheap. Catalogues free. 2 

GEO. PINNEY, Evergreen, Door Co., Wis. 


A TTS 
APPLE TREES AND PEACH TREES 


fur sale. Varieties and prices on application. 
GRAY BROTHERS, New Canaan, Conn. 





600 ACRES {3 CREENHOUSES. 


TREESANOPLANTS 


We offer for the Spring trade a 1: and fine 

of every description of FRUIT ont 4 me demmemmren | 
TREES, Shrubs, Roses, Vines, SMALL 
FRUITS, Hedge Plants, Fruit Tree Seed- 
lings and Forest Tree Seedlings. Priced Cata- 


BLOOMINGTON Paix MURSERY 





\EY TUTTLE & CO. Pronrietors. RLOOMINGTON, 


(> A REAL BONANZA IN SEEDS,—Being one 
of the largest growers of Flower Seeds in 
America, I want to induce extensive trial, 

y= and for 65 ets. will send, postpaid,32 papers 

& \Choice New Seeis, growth of '87, 75 to 500 

seeds & mized colors ineach, New Large 


> 


Double Portulaca: New Godetias; New White Mignonette; New Nico 


tiana; Everlastings; New Giant Candytuft; V. Stocks; New Mari- 
golds ; Mottled, Striped and Fringed Petunias; Verbenas, 100 vars. 
mized ; New Golden Chrysanthemums; Double Larkspurs; Velvet fi.; 
New Yellow Mégnonette; Double Gaillardia; New Double DwarfZin- 
nias; Double Silene; New Double White Aster, the finest white ever 
offered; Butterfly fl.; Double Daisies, &8 otherchoice kinds,amount- 
ing to $2.75 at reqular rates, but to introduce will send the whole32 
papers foronly 65ets. This isan honest,squareoffer, but ifyoudoubt 
it, send /5cts. or8 letter stamps, and I will send you 7sample papers, 
my choice, but including Pansies, Asters and Improved Prize Sweet 
Williams, 50vars. mixed. Am swrea trial will proveall claims. New 
Cataloguefree. L,W. GOODELL, Pansy Park, Dwight P. 0., Mass. 











Gute puuvwuvwe 


SEEDS 


Johnson & Stokes’ 
GARDEN & FARM 
MANUAL (888 


Is the best we ever 
y — a) contains 
colore ates 

and hundreds of beautiful Mioueatoe, and the 
finest list of Novelties and Standard Varie- 
ties ever offered, On receipt of (Oc. in stamps 
wewill send it, together with a packet of our won= 
| qjderful SPANISH KING ONION, The 
largest and finest onion ever grown, weigh- 
ing Over 3 Ibs. each, Our catalogue price for 
the onion seed alone is 20¢@. Jfention this pa: 


“acuvon send. JOHNSON & STOKES, 


219 Market St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
IN POSTACE 


25 CENTS STAMPS, 

WILL SECURE * ® séor4*™ 
“BLISS'S WILD GARDEN” FLOWER SEED, 
ora package of THE MOON FLOWER SEED, 


lustrated Catalogue and Amateur Guide,containing 192 pages 
for 1888. Me. LIS at, 
22 Dey Street, New York, 
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Seed and Bulb Merchant, 


FREE FOR 1888! Send us your name, and we 

§ will send you, free, our [l- 

lustrated Catalogue of Garden and lower 

Seeds and Plants. Liberal offers to those who 

order seeds of us. We test all our seeds on our 
grounds, before we sendany out. Address 

GARDNER BROS., Freeport, Il. 


S ] Cc Extra Early Black Cap CARMAN, Allthe 














best new and old sorts of plants and trees at fair 
CANADA UNLEACHED HARDWOOD 
Cheapest Fertilizer in use. 
supp ied by the ton or car- 
: a 

rels. Price and Analysis 

eee ee §=6Free. Address 
CHAS. STEVENS, Box 457, Napanee, Ont. Can. 
operating Was 4 
ing Machine we will GIVE ONE swan in ever town. 
Best in the World. No labor or rubbing. SEND FOR 


BERRIES Jrecfiitc Bros so. Glastonbury, Ct. 
in bulk, bags or bar- 
G R A N D G | FT To introduce our 
. wonderful — 
mummmONE to the NATIONAL CO., 2 Dey St., N. Y. 
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New Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, Fruits,—Rare Tropical Fruits. 


GRAND PALMS FROM SEED. 


Ww* are now able to offer for the first time, both seed and 
plantsof that King of Ornamental plants, the new 

FILIFERA PALM. Stately and beautiful beyond de 

scription, itis the finestaddition that can be made to 

any collectionof plants, and can be grown inany win- 

Wa, dow orgardenaseasyasa geranium. Itisof acompact 

ny | \y W growth withelegant largeleaves, from which hang long 
‘\ 











thread-likefiliments, giving the plant a most odd and 
\\ } beautifulappearance, Infact thereisnothinglikeit in 









Nt ’ 

| Say \h ~*~ cultivation and good specimenssell forenormous prices. 
| iN . ) . . Plantsareeasily raised asthe seedare large, germinate 
wp ~\ \o . Xi quick and grow rapidly. Per packet 25cts. 5 for 

; ARS $1.00. Yearold plants 4octs, each, 3 for $1.co, 7 for 
$2.00 by mail postpaid. ill alsomail 3 Storm King 

Fuchsias for 50cts., 12 Excelsior Pearl Tuberoses 
\\ for 8d5cts.,12 Choice Mixed Gladiolus for 80cts. Our 
Giant Excelsior Pansies, best in the world, 20cts 
per packet. New Primrose Verbena, yellow, asterling 
novelty, 25cts. per packet. True Pygmae Aster, 
50cts. per packet. 


Our Seed Catalogue for 1888 


Is the most elegant everissued, Illustrated with 10 col- 
ored plates, stipple-litho, covers and hundreds of fine 
engravings. Initisoffered a great variety of Flower 
and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs and Plants of all sorts, 
New Fruits and Rare Tropical Fruits suitable for 
potculture,such as dwarf Oranges, Pine Apples, Ban- 
anas, Figs, Guavas, Sugar Apple,&c. This elegant 
and Expensive Catalogue will be sent for only 
10cts., whichis only a part of itscost tous. Or if you 
ordera packet of Palm seed oranything here offered 
d andask for Catalogue, it will be sentfree. Special 

FILIFERA PALM. Offer. For socts. we will send Palm, Pansy, and 
Primrose Verbena Seed and Catalogue. Write at once as this offer may not appear again. To every 
order we will add an elegant Seed or Bulb novelty free. Address, 
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JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, FLORAL PARK, Queens Co., N.Y. 





mail. Largest Assortment. Low Prices. In 
business 1S years. Guaranteed satisfaction. Stock 
comprises all desirable varieties. Only mature plants 
sent. My new Illustrated Catalogue sent FREE 


—— name and description of each plant, with instructions for successful aoe Be 
before sendin overs ow= 
N T PURCHASE PLANTS ELSEWHERE #:: my NEW CATALOGU ers should have it. 
Every buyer of cheap plants should have it. Everyone wanting new and choice PLANTS should 
send for it. Everyone who has a garden should have a copy of my catalogue SEEDS 
All the new and standard varieties. Valuab ic ure given to purchasers.W == 


le books on Floricult 
CHARLES A. REESER, - (INNISFALLEN GREENHOUSES) SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


FLOWER: Sper ee ebm 
C 
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iS, PLANTS, SALADS, TMP Lad 
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Lf you want the best garden you have 
ever had, you must sow 


MAULE’S SEEDS, 


There is no question but that Maule’s Garden Seeds 
are unsurpassed. Their present popularity in almost 
every county in the United States shows it, for we 
now have customers at more than 22,500 post-oflices, 
When once sown, others are not wanted at any price. 
Over one-quarter of a million copies of my new Cata- 
logue for 1888 have been mailed already. very one 
pronounces it the most original and readable Seed Cata- 
logue ever published. It contains among other things 
cash prizes for premium vegetables, etc., to the amount 
of $2500, and also beautiful illustrations of over 500 
vegetables and flowers (15 being in colors). These are 
only two of many striking features. You should 
not think of purchasing any Seeds this 
Spring before sending for it. It is mailed free 
to all enclosing stamp for return postage. Address 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 
1711 Filbert St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


’3°>HOW D Buy 520 Ibs. of Powell's 
TO GET Prepared Chemicals for 
makingFertilizers at home 

F ERTILIZERS which costs $12; tothis add 
20 bushels of good rich earth 

FOR or suitable compost, and you 

will have a_ton of Superior 

a 1 9 oOo Fertilizer for Wheat, Grass, Ve- 
& getables, Potatoes, Corn, Tobac- 

ATON. co, and Small Fruits, Apply 300 

Ibs, to the acre in drill or broad cast, 

A postal addressed to W. S. Powell, Powell’s Standard 
Fertilizers, Baltimore, Md.,willget you full particulars. 


FOREST TREES 


4 “7 Catalpa Speciosa, 

S White Ash,European Larch, 
‘ Pines,Spruces,Arbor Vites, 
vy etc., etc. 

‘earl Catalpa Speciosa Seed. 
~ Forest and Evergreen 
Seeds. 
R. DOUGLAS & SON, 
Waukegan, Ill, 
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Ae) FRUIP CULTURE [tspans 


For I 883 is even more beautiful and instructive than ever It is an elegantly printed book 
of 70 pages, embellished with over 200 engravings and gives honest descriptions (telling the 
defects as well as the merits) of all new and old varieties of Orchard and Small Fruits 
worthy of cultivation, and plain practical instructions for planting, —_—- and their 
culture. The different grades with exceedingly low prices are figure , enabling even a 
novice to determine the best size of Trees and Plants to order. Illustrations in natural 
colors are given of MONMOUTH and GaNDY STRAWBERRIES. ERIE, and EARLY KING 
BLACKBERRIES, GOLDEN QUEEN, and JOHNSTON’S SWEET RASPBERRIES, SPAULDING, 
Botan, OGON, KELSEY’S, JAPAN, and MARIANA PLUMS, LAWSON PEAR, DELAWARE 
WINTER APPLE, MEECH’S QUINCE. etc. Guide by mail with colored plates, 10c.—without 
plates, 5c. Price Lists free, With each Guide is sent a Price List of Trees and Plants 
af mail, All who mention paper will receive a copy of ORCHARD and GARDEN gratis. 
HALF A MILLION PEACH TREES. The largest stock of Blackberry 
¥ Plants in the United States. An immense stock of Apple, Pear and Nut 
Tr arape Vines, Strawberry and Raspberry Plants, etc. 
J. T. LOVETT CO., Little Silver, New Jersey. 
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pays to have 
“ ELPSTBUY NORTHERN GROWN GE ED) 


h 

and finest vegetables 

Saizer’s Seeds produce them every time—are 

the earliest—tuil of LIFE and VIGOR. Hundreds of gardeners gladly testify 

men by gowkns oes se peg made $250 per acre on early Cabbage,Corn, 

elons, Peas, etc. Marke 

gardener’s wholesale list EARLY VEG ETABLES OUR SPECIALTY. 

a nF gr= g Earliest Vegetables on Trial, Postpaid $1.00. 7Giant 

Vegetables, with $250 Gold Prize, 50c. 100,- . . 

Roses and Plants. Tremendous Stoci RTH ERR mmm ATORC 

of Fiower, Vegetable, Grass and Farm arr A A 
200 bu. per acre. ih | 
otato cellar, 36, 


Seeds. Bonanza Oats, 
m. Floor area 1% acres. P 

= bu. CHEAP FREIGHTS. Send 6c for 80 Day 
E Cabbage and Superbly Iliustrated Catalog. 


, JOHN A. SALZER,§ 
LAC 

















ROSSE. WIS. 





PACKETS FOR 25 CENTS. 
OICE FLOWER SEEDS 


FOR in Postage Stamps or money, we will 
5c. send by mail one pkt, each of the fol- 


lowing rare and Valuable Seeds: ASTERS, Dwarf § 
Boquet, mixed, BALSAMS, Perfection, fine Bs 
eer DIANTHTS, Double D i 


nks, all varie- 

T GERMAN PANSIEs. PETUMA, & 
large flowering. PHLUX DRUMMON = 
very rare, VERBENA, all fire shades. NEW ZEBRA & 
ZiNNIA, bright colors. A Splendid Everlasting Flower. B 

e beautiful Woon Flower,the mostelegantclimber§ 
BARBADOES DE JCQ (Cape Gooseberry) excellent for pies; 
fruits Ist year from seed. 11 pkts, 25c. 5 collec’s for $1.47 . 
with directions for culture. Our beautiful 96 pp. Catalogue accompanies M@7PATT TIM YS 
each order. Address SAMUEL WILSON, Mechanicsville, Bucks Co. Pa. 


PEACH TREES, APPL TEMES. 0, 


for price list. R. S. JOHNSTON, Stockley, Del. 














est we ever put in cans,”—Eriel’reserv’g Co, 


B L A C Kc AP Rasp’y,“Johnston’s Sweet,” “Sweet- 
Buffalo, N. ¥. R.JOHNSTON, Shortsville, Ont. Co. N.Y 








SMALL FRUIT PLANTS, 


GRAPEVINES, &c. All the leading varieties, both 
New and Old, at reasonable rates. Catalagecs Free, 
Address, HRVING ALLEN, Springtield, Mass. 


EVERGREENS 


» Both Nursery grown and na- 
Yi tive. Larger quantities and 





The best place in America to 
7 get large or small quantities, 
Catalogues Free. Geo. Pinney. 
Evergreen, Door Co., Wis., 


GIVEN AWAY! A package Mixed 
SEE S Flower Seeds (600 kinds), with Park’s 

FLORAL GUIDE, all for 2 ager Magen! 
6 e a 


flower lover delighted. ‘ your 
friends. G. W. PARK, Fannettsburg, Pennsylvania. 
¢@~ Be prompt. This offer appears but once more. 


LARGE GARDEN GUIDE 

FREE TO ALL You should 

shave it.Best 

ia eaadéEG;, Verrcucs, O11 tested, at low 
prices. COLE & BRO,, Seedsmen, Pella, lowa. 


u A pkt. TOMATO seeds (12 choice kinds); 
SEEDS pk. CABBAGE seeds (9 choice kinds), 
early and lJate of each, and one year’s subscription to the 
Farm and Garden Review, a journal full of Fruit, Flowers, 
Vegetables, Fancy Stock, etc., 30 cts. Seed Catalogue free. 
F. B. MILLS, Seedsman, Thorn Hili, Onon. Co., N. Y. 

















All tested, the best. Prices 

Fair and Just. Catalogue free. 

p- > m7 SEED POTATOES ae gg om 
zrapes, Plants an to make a ne 
‘Trees, everythin WANTED garden. The larg- 
est, best, most prolific and worm-proof BY L 
8 


currant “CRANDALL” should be tried 
FRANK FORD &SONS, = Ravenna, Ohio. 


Grown in IOWA, the garden spot 
of the U.S.,are best matured and 
give best results. New Catalogue 
Free. Iowa Seed Co., Des Moines 








HOMPSON’S 


< GRASSOEEDER 


b, Sows Clover, Timothy, Red Top and all 
kinds of Grass Seeds, any quantity te the 
acre as evenly and accurately as the best 
4 grain drill, Unrivalled for fast andaccu- 
A rate work, Indispensable for sow- 

p ing in windy weather, 

7 Send for descrip- 
tive circular, tes- 
timonials, &c, 


A “ , al Manufactured by 
reg Aa. E. THOMPSON 
> acres a day. YPSILANTI, MICH, 













_ Always Ready for Use, 
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: SPINWALL P = , an —, | THE : ¥ FAVORITE 


REE RIVERS THAN AN EVER. 
PLANTS CORN 
PLANT ER. 
Absolute Guarantee given to do 


=) sine Fertilizers 
PERFECT and RAPID WORK. AA SPINWALL MFG.CO. 
Write for illustrated circular, Mention this paper, 


b. = THREE RIVERS, MICHIGAN. 
RIDING ot "WALKING G STEEL CULTIVATORS 


















*qSIULg puv oanjoR)n 
UB] ‘[VlajVy UL payjooxoug 


ENTIRELY NEW. 
y With Double Row Corn y 


Planter and Fertilizer 
\ complete in one machine. 


THE GREATEST ON 
Send for Circulars Me ay this! paper. 
BICKFORD & TiUFFMAN, Macedon, 





Unrivaled in Field Work the 


Crowned with Medals 
Fsince 1879. 
RING of the COBN FIELD 


Se We a : 
“ce | gadis) (EMPIRE DRILL 
NY; "iis Signi 5, Se ON 
Q 
Clark’s Cutaway Harrow. 


Supersedes the Plow. Beats the World. Ground made 
intoa perfect seed bed. Has a Seeding Attachment for 
——— kinds of grain. Send for new circular with full 
particulars, 

HIGGANUM WF’G. CORPORATION, 
Higganum, Conn SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 

WAREHOUSES, 189-191 Water Street, New York, and No. 38 

South Market Street, Boston, Mass. 

















ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED! 





rms as oneal Circulars and | Essay * ae ‘How 





\ — To canvass for our Improved — Perfo rtis ‘reulars 
i HE aL HARRO to Raise Wheat,” to all who mention this pap 
— spelen =o eteagge i bei Thousand an Gees All War- one . "EMPIRE DRILL CO., Shortaville, Mm: ¥. P 
“SPRING TOOTH “HARROW, ranted. Oneat Wholesale to start them in 











wt tor Send for circular to: 
THOMAS SMOOTHING HARROW. new terri GH H. POUNDER, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 3 AGIFIG BRO ADG! AST 
2, 


For Illustr:ted Pamphlet and Terms, Address 
HERENDEEN M’F’G. CO., GENEVA, N, 









































R. 
WE Saad 
) eer 
fe it WILL PAY | rttee 
Sinmed 
, Wind Engine eR Se 
° i to write for our Large Illus- ; tussss 
= trated Catalogue, showing Strongest and > ‘ ees 
| fruits of 22 years in the hay easiest regulated & = & et s 
‘9 field, how to build hay barns All Working ao oon 
h and sheds, and much other Parts made of Hameakte Iron. moa e 
valuable information. Catalogue Fre —Zess 
. Also, for circular of our SPRINGFIELD MACHINE CO. HA Ss"s 
_ new Self-Compre nahuse SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. c — FI #8 
Center-Trip Ha i 
" Act xind eee which takes a hate Fre : av 
to whole oad of an nd of hay, straw or fodder at a ’ : = conaa 
time, leaving no f any ngs whatever, and lays itin the T H E P E R KI N Ss erfect “machine 1 ‘now made. It is not 
mow or on the stack, just as itlaidontheload. Write . . ail Board of wagon, but is a complete 
NOW before losing address. Wi n d M } { i a — no —— behind wagon, Wastes 
y ] ‘ TERY i ‘ % no grain arran su or to any. Send f 
LOUDEN MACHINERY CO., Fairfield, Iowa circulars. | Manufactured by ces se or 
is the Strongest and Best Self- MAD og St. Louis. Moe 
BLACKSMITHING on the FARM ee galating Wind Mill made. Full ; 
me and money by using Holt’s eelebra nstructions for erecting sent W e firs 
' FORGE id KIT of TOOLS Fer $20 For $20 mill. All, Wind Mills warranted. 32 COLUMN ILLUSTRATED PAPER. 
1 al o72. Single or For Circulars and Prices address BOOK of LOVELY SAMPLE or 
berger ize, . . . 
; iSlackamiths’ Tools Hand Drills, Le. Fae e a Mag ray Ax Com | umoroussariesand fil ont al for only 2 cont, sod our pend pet 
. HOLT MFG. cO., 51 Central = ay pen iF bn 4 Agents wanted. Mishawaka, Ind. young people with 25 fine engravings sent free. HILL PU. Bon 

















—— DIRECT FROM—— 


THE GROWER 


CASD AOU EL, 


containing a description of the best varieties, 
with 


DIRECTIONS FOR CULTIVATION. 
ALSO, AN ARTICLE ON 
FERTILIZERS FOR THE GARDEN, 
AND HOW TO USE THEM, 


Sent Free to All. 


Please send for it as soon as you see this ad- 
vertisement, and mention the American Agri- 
ceulturist: Address, 


Joseph Harris Seed Go., 


Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 

























Setting Out Harris’ Short-Stem Cabbage for Seed at Moreton Farm.—(From a Photograph.) 
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AGRICULTURIST. 
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TOOL ¥ 

















APPLETON : AX\FG.: CO. 

















MANUFACTURERS 


Modern Hero Horse Powers and Grinding Mills, 


American Grinding Mills, 26 sizes and styles, 
Badger Corn Shellers, Badger Seeders, 
Common Sense 


Smalley Feed Cutters, 3 sizes Tread & Sweep Powers, 


Corn and Cob Mills, Ear Corn Crushers, 
Potato Diggers, Farm Boilers, etc. | 


ood Saws, Drag Saws, 














MODERN HERO. 















giving full description. 
WORKS, 
APPLETON, WIS. 





All goods sent on 10 days’ trial and fully warranted. 
20,000 of our Grinding Mills now in use. 


ot 


Send for illustrated catalogue, 


22 SOUTH CANAL STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 























SCIENTIFIC PRINDING [MILL 














THE BEST MILL ON EARTH 


with new Patented DOUBLE BREAEERS, grinds new 
or wet EAR CORN either with or without SHUCKS on, 
CHEAT, SCREENINGS, RYE, BARLEY, uncleaned 
shelled CORN or OATS and all kinds of small Grains. 
WE CHALLENGE THE WORLD occa 

ttt th ig E SCIENTIFIC” as to 


lity and 


tity of work or durability of grinding plates. 

































and i z the MOST 








VICTORY CORN MILL. 


The 
g corn and cob 


Also grinds 


power. 


indin 
bushels. 


es for hand or 
1 Coarse or fine. 


y successful mill for 
8to4 


’ 


IMPROVED. 


Made in four siz 


onl 


Ca od 
0 


all kinds smal) gra 





together, 


For Cheeaiene, address THOS. ROBERTS, Springfield, O. 


RICHMOND CITY Wee 








RICHMOND, IND. 
Manufacturersof f 
FLOURING MIL 


MACHINERY 
and the best FRENCH BUHR 


CornéFeed Mills 








Bone, Mea 
stershells, 
Corn, 
F. Wilnows ‘8 
Patent). 
er cent. more 


N YOUR 0 





made 
FARM Powter tee a had TT 
a on Baw by WILSON BROS. Easton, Pa, 











- WE QUARANTEE 23530°2 Soe ans. oie er cosa 
WE GUARANTEE =: ho cheapest, ne 
sider quality of work, durability of plates, and other parts. 


Send toy, Mastrated Ontaloans, “THE FOOS MFG. CO. SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


OYER’S FARM GRIST MILL 


Warranted on.” eit it GRINDING PARTS, CAST STEEL 
RUSHER, and Sieve for Meal, 

REQUIRES | Less POWER. DOES MORE WORK, 

BLE Mill made. 

Cast Iron et a 4P) Send for catalogue for full information, 


W. L. BOYER & BRO., Sixth & Germantown Ave, Philadelphia, Pa. “= 


Also manufacturers of Level Tread Horse Powers, Threshers, Feed Cutters, &2. 


Established 1852. 


Is sold as low as ordinary . 









UAKER 
CITY 


) GRINDING MILL 

<i Which beat the “Best Mill 
7 on Earth” and the “Best 

Grinding Mill Made” at 

Penna. State Fair, Sept. 1887. 
A. W.STRA 

8737 Filbert St.. 

189 Water Street, New 

42 South Canal St., Chicago, IL 








Send for Catalogue. 





For CORN and 
FEED GRINDING 


Genuine French 


BUHR STONES 


PowerCornSheller 
Prices Below the Lowest 


A.W.STEVENS & SON 


AUBURN, N, Y¥. 
Mention this paper, 


Heebner’s Patent Level-Tread Horse- Powels 


With Patent Speed Regulator. 





Heebaer’s Improved Threshing Machine. Filly 
warranted. Send for Catalogue A, with valuable informa- 
tion sent FREE. Sole owners of Level-tread-patents. All 
others infringements. HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Pa. 








NUTTON GRINDER 






CRINDER. 
Weighs but {8 Lbs. 
Can ben carried into the field one attached to Mow- 
ing Machine Wheel. Send for Descriptive Catae 
logue. Agents wanted in every County. 


HIGGANUM MFG CORP., Higganum,Ct. 
WAREHOUSE. 38 So. Market St., Boston. 


R.H. ALLEN & CO., 189 & 191 Water St.,N.Y. 


ROBINSON’S UNRIVALLED 
HAY PRESS 












ay z 4 
AND IMPROVED FARM MACHINERY. 


Improved Steam Engines, Best Railway and Lever 
Horse-Powers. Threshing Machines, Straw-Pre- 
serving Threshers, La Dow’s Disc and Steel Sprin 
Tooth Harrows, Eagle Sulky Horse Rakes, Stee 
Land Rollers, Cultivators, Feed Mills, Feed Steam. 
ers,etc. Send for Ill. Catalogue. (Established 1830.] 


WHEELER & MELICK €0., Albany, New York. 


SEDGWICK STEEL WIRE FENCE, 














The best Farm, Garden, Poultry Yard, Lawn, 
School Lot, Park and Cemetery Fences and Gates, 


Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheapest and Neatest 
Tron Fences, Iron and wire Summer Houses, Lawn 
Furniture, and other wire work, Best Wire Stretch- 
erand Plier, Ask dealers in hardware, or address, 
SEDCWICK BROS., RICHMOND, IND. 


EDWARD SUTTON, Eastern Agent, 
300 MARKET ST.. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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>~< >< 
"80c. to $2 per ‘rod. 


All sizes and wae Sold by us or any dealer in this live of 
Fane LOE wovty WEEE FeNGrc0 
— he McMULLE 
z ‘& 160 West Lake St., CHICAGO, Iilinols. 


HENLEY’S 
IMPROVED 
MONARCH 
FENCE 
MACHINE. 


ven July 25, 1885. May 18, 1886. Aug. 8, 1886. 
The ye J practical machine in use that makes the fence 
in the field wherever wanted; makes the best, strongest, 
and most durable fence for ge neral use and farm and stock 
weaves any size picket and any size wire. — 
{¢) 












sow gen 
ence will turn all stock without injury to same. 
catalogue and . particulars address. 
M. . HENLEY, Sole Mandfacturer 
Factory, 523 to 538 North iéth St., Richmond, Indiana. 


FARM ENGINES 


Upright and Horizontal, 
Stationary, 
Portable and Semi-Portable. 

8 to 16 Horse Power. 

im Illustrated Pamphlet Free. Address 
JAMES LEFFEL & Co. 

— SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 
or 110 Liberty 8t., New York 
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NERY, TOOLS, FARM CMT 





" ACME” 


THE 







Sent on Trial 


to any responsible 


Farmer inthe U. 8. 


Sizes: 3 to 12 Feet. 
With or without Sulky. 


BEST 






EARTH. 








MENTS, EPC, 


= 


Pulverizing Harrow, Clod Crusher and Leveler. 


Don’t be deceived by worthless imitations. 


All genuine bear 


Trade-Mark, have Steel Clod Crushers, Double FLEXIBLE Gang 
Bars and the Improved Style also has 
















SREMOET- NY 


the amount of wear. 
No other Harrow combines these points, 


ADJUSTABLE, REVERSIBLE COULTERS, 


which, when worn, may be turned end for end, thus giving double 
Works the entire surface of the ground, 









ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET FREE. 
Delivered Free at Numerous Distributing Depots. 


sure and mention this Paper. 


DUANE H. NASH, 


AGENTS WANTED. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


MILLINGTON, MORRIS COUNTY, NEW JERSEY, 











} eg 





“WONDER ON WHEELS” 


Self gation, Uses a wheel landside, Two horses 
instead ofthree, A ten year old boy instead of a plow- 
man, Nopole (except among stumps). en ae bate 
No ete Satan No lifting at corners, 7 Easier 
straighter TIAN. "AN 
furrows, and LIGHTER DRAFT 7 PLOW on + 
off wheels. Will plow any ground a mower can cut 
over, No equal in hard, stony ground, or on hillsides. 
Our book, ** FUN ON THE Some i sent Free 
to all who mention this p: 


ECONOMIST PLOW C SOURH REND 


Special prices and time: for trial given 
on ewe orders from points where we have no agents, 





| Sows all Grains, Grass Seeds, 
Freeman's Improved | § Plaster, Salt, Ashes, Fertilizers, 


TTER and FASTER the by ar 
trowbridge | ocicrmethod. Sa Vins SEED by 
Broadcast Saar eur tdon as 
Sower, 





80) Acres a Day. Crop ONE- 
FOURTH LARGER THAN 
WHEN DRILLED! The _— 
nh. practical Broadeaster made. 
See Not affected by the wind, 
“- Fully warranted. 
s Send atonce for FREE 
illustrated Catalogue 
*,  ‘S."' Please men- 
‘tion this pa- 
per. Write to the 

*smanufacturers, 


8, FREEMAN & ‘SONS Mis, CO., RACINE,WIS, 




















This OLD and RELIABLE 
I NIFE continues to gain in 
public estimation, and is 


POSITIVELY THE 


BEST 


Hay Knife known for cutting 
HAY and ST#? AW from the 
J Mow, Stack or Bundle. It isa 
7 rapid, easy cutter, the blade of the 
2 best quality of ¢ “ast steel, sprin 
= tempered, and it is easily sharpene 
=] by grinding on the corner of a com- 
+ mon grindstone. The invention pat- 
P ented b oy WEYMOUTH is a sword- 
>| shaped blade provided with operating 
= handles, the edge of the sword blade 
being provided with knife-edged serra- 
tions or teeth, We hereby CAUTION 
J all persons interested against buying or 
- selling knives bearing above description 

other than the genuine **Li htning,?3 
as we shall prosecute a/l infringements to 
the full extent of our ability and the law, 
For sale by the Hardware trade generally. 


/THE HIRAM HOLT COMPANY, 


EAST WILTON, ME.—0ct. 1, 1887 






























DERICK : VITC 
DE sent anywhere on trial to operate ‘against al 
® Other Presses, the custom. 
. er keeping. the one that 
suits best. No one hasever 
dared show up ary other 
Press, a3 Lecerick’s Press 
is known to be beyond 
compctition, and will bale 
. Wilh twice the rapidity of 
nny Other. The only way 
inferior machines can be 
Bold isto deceive the in- 
experieneed by ridiculously 
false statements, and thus 
6cll withoutsichtorseeing, 
~ 2d swindle the purchaser. 
W orking -— other, Press 
ae) _— rick’s al- 


aaroa KNOW it too well to show 
up. ‘Addres ss for circular and location of Western 
and Southern storehouses and Agents, 


P, K, DEDERICK & CO., Albany, N.Y. 











MACHINERY 


CLAY CRUS HERS. 


BEST wWorts 






NFIELD 
3: ESREMRIEKDS 








== CLARK'S == 


ROOT CUTTER. 


Acknowledged by all stock 
raisers to be the only perfect 
Root Cutter. 

Send for New Circular. 


Higganum M’f g. Corporation, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Higganum, Conn, 
Warehouse, 88 So. Market St., 
Boston, Mass. Send for our gene 
eral list of Implements, 
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C+" LAND, HOMES, ETC.2>==-+, 
TRAVEL VIA 


Sere] 222008, Prin, wth, Dining 
Burlington 
Route 








ing Gars, Modern Coaches. 
Sure connections in Union 
Depots at its terminal points, 
with trains from and to the 
East, West, North and South. 
Cheapest, Best and Quickest 
Route from Chicago, Peoria 
or St. Louis to 


C.B.& Q.R.R. 


DENVER, ST. PAUL, 
SAN FRANCISCO, MINNEAPOLIS, 
OMAHA PORTLAND, ORE. 


KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, 
CITY OF MEXICO, ATCHISON. 
For Tickets, Rates, Maps, &c., apply to Ticket Agents 


of penne lines, or address 
POTTER, H.B. — we MORTON, 


7. P. . M. .P.& 7, 
For handsome Illustrated Burlington Route Guide 
Book send 4c. postage to the G. P. & T. A., Chicago, Ill. 


wd. 





c! FOR SALE IN SUSSEX CO., DEL- 
The peach belt of the Del. and Md. Penin. 





sula. Address L. T. SAULSBURY & CO., Georgetown, Del. 
FARM, IN HARRISON CO., IND., 24 MILES WEST 

of New Albany, Indiana, 3 miles from Corydon, the 

S. terminus of the Louisville, New Albany and Corydon 
Railroad, 25 miles from Louisville, Ky., containing 356 
acres, is offered for sale for $3,560. season for selling is 
that owner,a young man, wishes to enter a profession. 
For further particulars address TEDIA A. HIS Y, corner 


Main and Pearl Streets, New Albany, Indiana. 


Do You Want an Elegant Southern Home 


and a magnificent Stock Farm? Or an unexcelled site fora 

manufacturing town, with nearly five miles of very fine 

water power? Ora very valuable gold ee ? Address 
J. H. NICHOLS, Nacoochee, Ga. 


VALUABLE FARM FOR SALE. 


877 acres, 444 miles from City of Auburn, N. Y. 50 acres in 

wheat, 150 in timothy meadow; cut 350 tons hay the past 

year. Buildings ample. For terms and particulars, address 
WM. P. SISSON, 8 Seward Block, Auburn, N. Y. 


on LORIDA BOTH BRIGHT AND BLUE. Latest 
FACTS.’ andbest. Lllustrated, candid book. In- 
valuable to intending settlers, tourists, or investors. 160 
pages, 50 engravings and colored plates, 50c. 

O. M. CROSBY, Author, 99 Franklin Street, New York. 


DESIRABLE. TENNESSEE. FARN 


FOR SALE, 799:4% 


(120 in Timber.) 
Well watered, fine climate, good soil, especially adapted 
tor Stock or Breeding Farm. 6 miles from Knoxville,on 
East Tenn. V.& G.R.R. 15 min. by train, 45 min. by pike 
road. Owner, non-resident, will sell for $13,000; one-third 
cash, balance in five years. Kaoy payments at 5 per cent. 
interest. Apply Os. N. DOU ERTY, 
913 Walnut St., Philada., Pa. 

\ 7 ANTED. Man to organize and manage adairy farm 

in the West Indies. Very desirable situation for relia- 
ble and competent man. Address I. A. G., Box 1682, N.Y.City. 


Farms for Sale 
IN MICHIGAN. 


New Price List just issued for Free Distribution. Over 
300 of the finest farms inthe State fully described. A fine 
colored County Map of Mich. furnished for 10 cts. in stamps. 


GEO. W. SNOVER, Reat Estate & LOAN AGENT, 
103 Griswold St., Detroit, Mich. 


WANTED on farm of thorough farmer, 
by a well-educated young man(/8), willing 
honest and industrious. Address Y.Z., Amer. Agriculturist. 


POULTRY THRIVE IN 


NORTH CAROLINA 


where all conditions are favorable to the raising of healthy 
birds. HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP and HOGS of all bloods 
and breeds are reared to better profit there than in other 
States. <A fertile soil, a climate delightfully mild at all 
seasons, and healthful for man and beast, a location central 
to all markets of the United States, together with competi- 
tive rates between water and land transportation, are the 
inducements that have drawn thousands of settlers to 
North Carolina, and “yet there’s room for thousands more.” 
All wishing to learn more about North Carolina, or to buy 
improved farms, or unimproved land, should address the 
NORTH CAROLINA LAND & IMMIGRATION BUREAU, 
22 Dey Street, New York. 





























MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISINC. 








A MONTH. Agents Wanted. 90 best sell- 
2 0 ing articles in the world. 1 sample Free. 
Address JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


PER YEAR: 
Postage Free to Subscribers in the United States or —— 





HARPER’S MAGAZINE......cccccccccccesseeces pecccece 0 
HARPER'S WEEKLY... 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR.... ......ccccccccees 4 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE 2 00 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


GOOD NEws 
To LADIES. 4 


Greatest Bargains ‘Contes: 









Coffees. 
aking Powder and PREMIUMS, 

For particulars address 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA Co,, 

31 & 33 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 





ComPany 





SORGHUM 


A LITTLE book that 7 farmer ought to have 
is the ‘‘Sorghum Hand Book’’ for 1888, which 
may be had free, by addressing The Blymyer 
Iron Works Co., of Cincinnati,O, Sorghum isa 
very valuable crop for syrup-making, feed, and 
fodder, and this pamphlet gives full information 
about the different species, best modes of culti- 
vation, etc. Send and get it and read it. 





rE. B. TREAT’S 
of new books, includ- 
ing MOTHER, HOME, 
and HEAVENS prose 
by 400 best 
authors, 146,000 sold. El- 


and poetry ; 








Music, Musical Instruments 


NOVELTIES. 


Send for Catalogue. 
S. A. MANKINS, “°° “Xttxanarias van 


BE E KEEPERS’ MAGAZINE, “0° 


94 
CARD 


paper, all for a 2c stamp. 
nook 


AGENTS sens 


and farmers with no experience make $2.50 an 
hour during sparetime. J.V. Kenyon, Glens Falls, 
N. Y., made $18 one day, $76.50 one week. 
Socan you. Proofs and catalogue free. 

J. E., SHEPARD & Co., Cincinnati, O, 


Send 20 cents for a package of Plush, 
Silk, Satin, and Velvet for Patch 
Work lw HOWARD MFG. CO., Providence, R. Ll, 


EVERY MONTH. 
1,000 LIVE AGI NTS WANTED 
atonce. Our Agent's Outfit 
a_beautuiul SATIN-LINED CASKET OF 


SILVERWARE, sent free. Write for it, 
WALLINGFORD SILVER C@O., Wallingford, Conn, 
two cent stamp. 


BOO OF BEAUTIFUL SAMPLE CARDS. 
44 tricks in Magic, 500 Autograph Album Verses, 34 Amusing 
EAGLE CARD WORKS, CADIZ, OHIO, 


Games, 43 Ways to Make Money. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTINC. 


COCOA 


S] 00 Type Writer. The Jewelers’ Mercantile 
e e Agency, New York and Chicago, have used 29 of 
them for 3 years. Durable, Labor-saviug, Ingenious. Cat- 
alogue Free. H. 8S. INGERSOLL, 46 Cortlandt St,, N. Y. 


THOMAS P. SIMPSON, Wash’ton, 
D.C. No atty’s fee until Patent ob- 
tained. Write for Inventor's Guide. 








FUNNY SELECTIONS, SCRAP PICTURES, 
etc., and nice Sample Cards for 2 cents. 
HILL PUB. CO., Cadiz, Ohio. 





‘ares, puzzles, 
HIDDEN NAME CARDS, rrp tsres.rorstes. ramen, 
crets, album verses, and the largest and finest sample book of new style 
cards ever issued. All for a 2-cent stamp. Steam Card Works, Station 15,0. 





Book of HIDDEN NAME Cards, 
13 Funny Stories, 580 Verses, Songs, Riddles, 
Speeches, Etc., and & copy of our finely illustrated 

1OME AND YOUTH, Cadiz, Ohio, 








































ACCIDENT INSURANCE AT cosT. 


KAe Provident 


Fund Society, 


280 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


A. N. LOCKWOOD, President. 


Offers Accident Insurance covering all occupations, grading the same in 14 different classes. 
60 in case of death resulting from accident, $1:2.50 per week in case of disability by 


in class D, which gives $2,000. 
reason of accidental injuries, $1,000.00 loss of hand or foot. 

Cost per Year to Member, $12. 
Send for full particulars and applications. 


W. W. DODGE, Secretary. 


Working Farmers are insured 


00. Payable in Bi-Monthly Payments of $2.00 Each. 





2 HEGE'S IMPROVED @@@ CIRCULAR SAW-MILL$ 






= SIMPLE, ACCURATE AnD = 
3 DURABLE, - 
« ° 
C3) : 2 
« 5 2 
° kes vigil 2 
oe = 8 
t Also Engines, Wood-Planers, &6, > 
c MANUFACTURED BY THE -—& 2 
SSALEM IBON WORKS, SALE a 





A BEAUTIFULLY 


Illustrated Work 


Together with a complete OUTFIT, 
will be sent to any LADY or GENTLE- 
MAN, who will agree to act as our agent. 

THE WORK consists of a handsomely 
Illustrated Publication, printed on the 
very best paper and illustrated by the 
first Artists in the country, and con- 
taining Short Stories, Travels, Biograph- 
ical and Historical Sketches, Popular 
Science, Political Economy, Adventures, 
etc., etc. It is a work that interests every 
body, and ought be in the homes of every 
family, and sells at sight. Suitable for 
CHRISTMAS or NEW AR’S PRE- 
SENTS. .The DESIGN for the Cover 
alone cost $500., while some of the en= 
engravings cost $150 each. Many of our 
AGENTS earn over $200 PER MONTH, 
and one AGENT has taken 8,000 OR- 
DERS. 

Send 10 cents to help to pay for this 
advertisement, and the Illustrated Work 
and handsome outfit will be sent free. 

Mention this Paper. 


Schlicht & Field Co. 29 Park Row, New York. 


PACK May 1 U Home Carts, One Pack Escort Cards, One Pack 
Flirtation Cards, One Pack Hold-to-the-Light Cards, The Mystic Oracle, 





with which you can tell any person’s age; and large sample book of Hide 
den Name Cards, All for only a 2-cont stamp. Banner Card Co., Cadiz, Oc 





UT THIS OU and return to me_ with 10 cents silver, 

and you will get by mail a package of 

goods that will bring youin more money in one month 

than anything else in America. Absolute certainty. 
Needs no capital. G. M. HANSON, Chicago, Il. 





CARDS, cet of Scrap Pictures, 1 checker board, 
& large Sample Book of Hidden Name Cards, & 


agents’ outfit,2c. Capital Card Co., Columbus, O. 
SEE KERE ¥ Why not saveone half on 1000 useful 
® Articles? Send for Catalogue. Bi 


pay to Agents. CHICAGO SCALE Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Our $15 Shot Gun now $10. 
“$15 Breechloader “ $9.50 
Allkinds Guns guaranteed lower than 
elsewhere. Send stamp for illustrated 
catalogue. POWELL & CLEMENT, 
180 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Send 10 Cents in P. O. Stamps to 
W PRODUCE COMMIS. 
Ee & 0, AR 8 SION MERCHANTS, 
for Circular giving important advice about SHIPPING 
PRODUCE. Also Containing recipe for PRESERV- 
ING EGGs. No. 279 Washington St., N.Y. City. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


American Agriculturist. 
ENGLISH EDITION, 


Ordinary Pages. $1.00 per line ( agate), each insertion. 
Last Page, and Third Cover Page, $1.25 per line, 
Second Cover Page—§$1.50 per line. 

Pagenext to Reading and Last Cover Page—$2.00 per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $3.00 each insertion, 
Fourteen agate lines make one inch. 


GERMAN EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages.10 cents per line, each insertion. 

Second Cover Page, 15 cents per line. 

Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page, 20 cts. per line 

No advertisement taken for less than $1.00 each insertion 
{No Advertisement of Medicines or Humbuegs received, 
= = advertisements subject to the approval of the 
*ublishers. 

Direct all Business Communications pertaining to Ad- 
vertising to 

















O. JUDD CO, 
PUBLISHERS AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
751 Broadway, New York. 











